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Patron Saints 
By THE RicuT Rev. Mscr. H. T. Henry, Litt.D. 


The subject of Patron Saints is a large one. It comprises three 
main classes: (1) churches; (2) countries; (3) trades and pro- 
fessions. That is the division made and discussed (together with 
much illustration) in ‘“The Catholic Encyclopedia” (XI, 562- 
567). Further illustration may be found in the treatment of 
“Guilds” (op. cit., VII, 66-72). In Supplement I to “The 
_ Catholic Encyclopedia’ an interesting and brief paragraph is 
given (p. 573) to ‘Patron Saints,’’ which may well be quoted here 
in full: 


“The practice of choosing a special Saint as Patron of a nation, 
province, diocese or other locality, religious institute, confraternity 
or other group constituting a moral person, is again highly approved 
in the Code. When a selection has been made, however, the Saint 
does not become the Patron officially until the Holy See gives its 
approval. The choice of a Diocesan Patron by a bishop requires 
the approval of the diocesan synod to become effective. A special 
apostolic indult is necessary where there is a desire to select as 
Patron one who has only been beatified, for as a rule the Church 
allows as Patrons only those whose heroic sanctity has been defini- 
tively placed beyond all question by canonization. By common 
ecclesiastical law the feast-days of Patron Saints are not holydays 
of obligation; and a local ordinary may transfer the external cele- 
bration of the patronal feast to the following Sunday.” 


What has been thus far said is meant to limit both the scope of 
the title (‘‘Patron Saints’’) of the present paper and the responsi- 
bility of the present writer in whatsoever may be said in connec- 
tion with the following excerpt from The Sign of December, 1941, 
as given in its interesting department headed by the title, ‘‘Cate- 
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gorica.’”’ We read therein: ‘Some little-known Patron Saints 
are listed by the Catholic Fireside. While their selection is usually 
a matter of tradition, in the case of several tradition has received 
the official approval of the Church.”” Under the general heading 
of ‘“Your Patron Saint’’ we come upon the following brief list: 


Actors: St. Genesius. 

Airmen: Our Lady of Loretto. 

Bankers: St. Matthew, the Apostle. 

Beggars: St. Alexius, St. Benedict Joseph Labre. 
Comedians: St. Vitus. 

Customs Officers: St. Matthew, the Apostle. 

Dentists: St. Apollonia. 

Domestic Servants: St. Zita. 

Housewives: St. Anne, St. Martha. 

Lawyers: St. Ives, St. Alphonsus Liguori. 
Night-Watchmen: St. Peter of Alcantara. 

Pawnbrokers: St. Nicholas of Myra. 

Postmen: St. Gabriel the Archangel, St. Anthony of Padua. 
Printers: St. John the Divine. 

Teachers: St. Thomas Aquinas, St. Catherine of Alexandria. 


Although the above-quoted list of heavenly Patrons is com- 
paratively small,’ it is happily arranged in alphabetical form for 
even a hasty selection of some particularized human activity 
which has been honored either by popular acclaim or even, at 
times, by a formally authoritative declaration of the Church. 


I 


Brief though the list is, it may nevertheless offer some diffi- 
culties to such of the clergy as will, not improbably, be asked for 
some biographical details of the Patrons thus specifically named. 
For instance, such a possible difficulty may be found in the case 
of the Patron Saint of Actors, St. Genesius. Three Saints of that 
name are treated in ‘‘Butler’s Lives of the Saints’’ as edited by 
Herbert Thurston, S.J., with the occasional assistance of Norah 
Leeson and Donald Attwater. The three Saints thus treated 
are: 

(1) St. Genesius, Bishop of Clermont in Auvergne. His 
feast-day is June 3. In his ‘Dictionary of the Saints,” Attwater 
condenses Butler-Thurston’s Life of the Saint as follows: ‘He 
was learned, benevolent, and surpassingly good, beloved of old 
and young, rich and poor, d. 662.” 


1 There are fifteen occupations mentioned, and nineteen Patron Saints. More 
than a century ago, one writer compiled (as will be indicated in footnote 2) a very 
much longer list of occupations and patrons. 
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(2) St. Genesius of Arles, martyr. His feast-day is August 
25. Attwater condenses as follows: ‘“This Genesius (Génes) is 
Patron Saint of Arles, near which city he gave his life for Christ 
c. 303. He was an official shorthand-writer, who protested 
against taking down a decree against Christians.” 

(3) St. Genesius the Comedian, martyred, feast-day August 
25. “He is said to have been converted, and subsequently 
martyred, while taking part in a burlesque of Christian rites in 
Rome in the days of Diocletian. Substantially the same story is 
told of three other names, and it is very uncertain how much 
truth there is in it.’””’ Thus, Attwater’s condensation of the 
three Lives. 

It might seem fairly obvious that the St. Genesius who is de- 
clared to be the Patron Saint of Actors must be the St. Genesius 
who is styled “‘the Comedian.”’ To the brief comment quoted 
above from Attwater’s volume it is proper to add something here 
from the more extensive comment given in the Revised Edition 
of ‘‘Butler’s Lives’ (August Volume, p. 305) and beginning thus: 
“For satisfactory proof that Dom Ruinart blundered in including 
the story of this probably mythical personage among his Acta 
Sincera, the reader must consult the Martyrologes historiques of 
Dom Quentin, especially pages 533-541, and also the Analecta 
Bollandiana, Volume XXIX (1910), pages 258-269. The legend 
of the mock baptism of the comedian Genesius was no doubt in 
circulation before the sixth century, for ‘Genesius the actor’ is 
commemorated in the calendar of Carthage... .’’ I have thus 
quoted less than one-half of the condensed comment of Father 
Thurston given on page 305 of the volume for August, concerning 
the “probably mythical personage’”’ who heads the list of Patron 
Saints quoted above from the Catholic Fireside. How, then, 
might a priest best reply to some such query as this: “‘Who was 
St. Genesius, the Patron Saint of Actors?” 

Another somewhat curious thing is to be found in the Patron 
assigned to ‘‘Comedians.’’ One might well fancy that, if a dis- 
tinction is to be made between ‘‘Actors’’ and ‘‘Comedians,’’ the 
Saint who is called ‘“‘Genesius the Comedian’”’ should be assigned 
as Patron to the category styled “‘Comedians,”’ instead of to the 
category ‘styled “‘Actors.’”” Howbeit, the Patron assigned to 
“‘Comedians”’ is not ‘“‘St. Genesius the Comedian,’’ but St. Vitus, 
who was neither comedian nor actor. Apropos of all this, Thurs- 
ton remarks (June Volume, p. 192) that St. Vitus “‘came to be 
regarded as the special protector of epileptics as well as of those 
suffering from the nervous affection called after him, St. Vitus’s 
Dance, and he is regarded as the patron of dancers and actors.” 
Well, let it be ‘Dancers and Actors,” but not specifically ““Come- 
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dians” (as the list quoted above places him). Meanwhile, a 
reader may also wonder for just what reason St. Vitus was chosen 
as Patron Saint of “dancers and actors.’’ Was the Saint in 
question supposed to have himself suffered from the sad physical 
affliction later styled ‘‘St. Vitus’s Dance’’? There is nothing in 
the account of the Saint given by Thurston to lead to such a 
supposition (cf. the June Volume, pp. 182-183). Neither is any 
suggestion given why the Saint should be chosen as the Patron 
of “‘actors.”’ 


II 


Under the heading of “Your Patron Saint’’ referred to above, 
fifteen occupations (from ‘‘Actors” to ‘‘Teachers’’) were noted, 
and the names of twenty Patrons were furnished. 

Since reading the above-quoted list of occupations and patrons, 
it so happened that, whilst amusing myself with the ‘Predica- 
toriana’’? of G. P. Philomneste, I came upon a “Notice sur les 
Saints Patrons’’ (pages 423-430) which seems to have eluded my 
notice in my previous consultations of the curiously interesting 
volume of the soi-disant ‘‘Philomneste.’”’ He prefaces his list of 
human occupations which have had heavenly Patrons with these 
remarks: ‘“We know that since the establishment of Christianity, 
which has spread its benefits over nearly all of Europe and many 
other parts of the world, the various states, empires, monarchies, 
republics, chose for themselves a Patron in heaven. Russia, for 
instance, is under the invocation of St. Nicholas; Austria, under 
that of the Holy Virgin; Rome, under that of Saints Peter and 
Paul; Venice, under that of St. Mark; England, under that of St. 
George; France, under that of St. Denis; Portugal, under that 
of St. Anthony of Padua, etc.’”’ Further on, he continues: ‘“We 
have seen above that the various states of Europe have chosen 
their respective Patronal Saint. The same religious principle 
has led many corporations and professions to choose a heavenly 
Patron. . . . Here, then, is the result of our research in the 
present matter, consisting of a list of various corporations and 
occupations together with their chosen Patrons in heaven and the 
various days in which these various Patrons are honored by 
religious rites or prayers.” 

Since, in Philomneste’s comparatively ancient list, there are 
some eighty occupations honored with heavenly Patrons, it may 
well be thought strange that reference is therein made to only two 
occupations of the fifteen recorded in the present-day list headed 


2 “Predicatoriana ou Revélations Singuliéres et Amusantes sur les Predicateurs. . . . 
Par G. P. Philomneste. . . .’’ (Dijon et Paris, 1841, 480 large pages). 
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“Your Patron Saint.’”” The two occupations in question are: 
lawyers and printers. 

Again, it may be interesting to note that in Philomneste’s old- 
time list only St. ““Yves’’ (Ivo) is given as Patron of Lawyers, 
whilst the list headed “‘Your Patron Saint’’ adds the name of St. 
Alphonsus Liguori to that of St. Ives. 

The Patron of Printers is the same St. John in both lists. In 
the most recent list (““‘Your Patron Saint’’), however, the name is 
rendered somewhat more easily intelligible to readers in general 
as “St. John the Divine,’”’ whereas in the much older list the 
name figures as ‘St. Jean-Porte-Latine” (in English, ‘‘St. John 
before the Latin Gate’’). 

There is, however, a much more notable difference between the 
two lists—a difference which is really worthy of considerable 
emphasis. The recently published list (‘“Your Patron Saint’’) 
does not mention the feast-days of the several Patrons, while the 
much older list compiled by Philomneste is very careful to men- 
tion the feast-days in explicit fashion. 

Thus, by way of illustration of this “notable difference,”’ we 
may consider the matter of the St. Genesius who is noted, in the 
recent list, as the Patron of Actors. As illustrated above, there 
are three Saints named Genesius. Which one of the three should 
be considered the Patron of Actors? Only the mention of the 
Saint’s feast-day would help to indicate the proper selection in- 
tended by the list titled ‘“Your Patron Saint.” 

In similar fashion, the notation of the various feast-days of the 
Saints in the brief list would make it comparatively easy for the 
inquisitive reader to refer to (e.g., in the Revised Edition of 
“Butler’s Lives of the Saints’’) the volume to be directly consulted 
for the desired information. The present paper undertakes to 
illustrate, in this way, the biographical reasons for the selection 
of the Patrons for the varying occupations of human life. 

Another illustration of the desirability of furnishing readers 
with the feast-days of the respective Patron Saints is found in the 
reference made, in ‘‘Your Patron Saint’’ list, to St. Genesius as 
the Patron Saint of Actors. As noted above (under Section I 
of this paper), there are three Saints named Genesius. Which 
one should be considered by a reader as the Patron Saint of 
Actors? The date, June 3, assigned to St. Genesius the Bishop, 
would exclude from further reading the Genesius who is declared 
as the Patron Saint of “‘actors.’’ True it is, indeed, that there 
would still remain a choice between the two Saints Genesius 
whose feast-day is, in both cases, August 25. But the several 
dates are limited in at least some fashion. 
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III 


Thus far, two of the fifteen occupations considered in the 
“Your Patron Saint” list have been noted above. Would a refer- 
ence, in that list, to the respective feast-days of the other Patrons 
prove additionally helpful to present-day readers? 

“Our Lady of Loretto” is mentioned as the Patron Saint of 
Airmen. Would a reader forthwith perceive a happy relativity 
in that assignment of patronage? If not, where should he look in 
order to have some light thrown on the title? Reasonably, he 
might consult ““The Catholic Encyclopedia Dictionary.’’ Under 
“Our Lady” he would find Our Lady of Perpetual Help, Our 
Lady of Ransom, Our Lady of the Elms, Our Lady of the Holy 
Rosary, Our Lady of the Lake, Our Lady of the Snow, Our Lady 
of Victory, Our Lady’s Dowry—but he would not find ‘“‘Our Lady 
of Loretto.”” But under “Loreto” (one “‘t’’?) he would find: 
‘‘HOLY HOUSE of, so called from the tradition that the house, 
wherein the Holy Family dwelt at Nazareth, was transported by 
angels to the city of Loreto, Italy. The Holy House is now en- 
cased by a large imposing basilica. It has been one of the famous 
shrines of the Blessed Virgin from the 13th century to the present 
day. The Feast of the Translation of the Holy House of Loreto 
is celebrated 10 Dec.’’ In this brief account, the ‘‘angels’’ figure 
as what might be styled the “‘airmen.’’ Father Herbert Thurston 
contributed a lengthy discussion of the authenticity of the miracle 
of Loreto to ‘““The Catholic Encyclopedia’ (XIII, pp. 454-456). 
A reader of “Your Patron Saint’ list might wish to learn just 
where the title of the ‘‘Patroness of Airmen’’ originated. 

Meanwhile, however, the Feast of the Translation of the Holy 
House of Loreto is celebrated on December 10. This Feast of 
the Translation of the Holy House does not, however, confer 
historical finality on the ‘‘Translation.’’” Thurston comments 
(p. 455, column 2): ‘“‘With regard to the papal pronouncements, 
it is to be remembered that in such decrees which have nothing to 
do with faith or morals or even with historical facts which can in 
any way be called dogmatic, theologians have always recognized 
that there is no intention on the part of the Holy See of defining 
a truth, or even of placing it outside the sphere of scientific criti- 
cism so long as that criticism is respectful and takes due regard of 
place and season... .” 

In the “Your Patron Saint”’ list the Patron Saint of Bankers is 
“St. Matthew, the Apostle.’’ The date of his feast (not given in 
the list) is September 21. The Saint was a tax-collector. Why 
he should be considered a heavenly Patron of “‘bankers’’ is not 
quite clear. 

In the same list, there are two Patron Saints of Beggars: ‘‘St. 
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Alexius, St. Benedict Joseph Labre.’’ That list does not (as 
noted several times above) give the feast-days of the Patron 
Saints. An ordinary reader cannot be supposed to know off- 
hand the respective feast-days of these two Saints. When some- 
how he finds out the respective dates, and then consults the 
volumes of ‘‘Butler’s Lives of the Saints’’ (as edited by Thurston) 
for data on the two Saints, he will discover that St. Alexius lived 
early in the fifth century at Edessa in Syria as a beggar (whether 
from choice or from necessity), and was revered as a Saint; and 
that St. Benedict Joseph Labre seldom begged, but if ‘charitable 
people failed to offer him food, he would pick up orange peels, 
cabbage stalks, or mouldy fruit from refuse heaps or would do 
without”’ (April Volume, p. 177). 

The Patron Saint of “Customs Officers’ is St. Matthew, the 
Apostle. This selection is correct, whereas the previously made 
statement assigning him as a Patron Saint of ““Bankers’’ seemed 
hardly intelligible from a Scriptural point of view. 

For “‘Dentists’’ we have St. Apollonia as Patron. We hunt up 
her feast-day, and find Attwater’s brief statement: ‘This aged 
deaconess of Alexandria died by fire in the year 249. She is 
invoked against toothache, presumably because her teeth were 
knocked out by the heathen mob.” 

For ‘‘Domestic Servants’”’ we find St. Zita as Patroness, and 
that her feast is on April 27. The choice of this Patron Saint is 
very obviously appropriate, Attwater summarizing her life thus: 
“Zita, the patroness of domestic workers, was a maidservant in 
the family of a merchant of Lucca. She was not content with 
being a good servant, but she was a good neighbor too, giving 
away her own clothes and food (and sometimes her master’s) to 
the needy; for a time she suffered from the ill-will of her fellow- 
servants, who made mischief about her with the master, but 
eventually she became the friend and confidant of the whole house- 
hold. Several miraculous happenings are related of St. Zita. 
She died in 1278, having served the same family for forty-eight 
years.” 

For ‘‘Housewives’’ we have as Patronesses St. Anne and St. 
Martha. The feast-day of St. Anne, Mother of Our Lady, is 
July 26. Her life is ‘‘a lesson to all parents whose principal duty 
is the holy upbringing of their children’ (Thurston’s ‘‘Butler’s 
Lives of the Saints,”’ July, p. 367). St. Martha’s feast-day is 
July 29: “Martha was sister to Mary (who is usually identified 
with Magdalen) and Lazarus, and lived with them at Bethany 
.... Our Blessed Redeemer . . . in the third year of His public 
ministry . . . preached frequently in Judea, during which interval 
He frequented the house of these three holy disciples. . . . Martha 
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seems to have been the eldest, and to have had the chief care and 
direction of the household. . . .” 

For “Night-Watchmen” we find St. Peter of Alcantara as 
Patron Saint. On looking up his feast-day (October 19), we 
find that Thurston assigns pages 255-262 to him, noting inter alia: 
“He had no other bed than a rough skin laid on the floor, on 
which he knelt a part of the night and slept sitting, leaning his 
head against a wall. His watchings were the most difficult and 
remarkable of all the austerities he practised, and in consequence 
of them he has been regarded in after-ages as the Patron Saint of 
night-watchmen’”’ (p. 256). 

For “Pawnbrokers” we have St. Nicholas of Myra as Patron 
Saint. In the six large pages devoted to our Saint by Thurston 
(December, pp. 84-89) I find nothing touching on the Saint as a 
Patron of pawnbrokers. Attwater notes (p. 221) that the Saint 
was a Patron of children and “‘also a Patron of sailors, of captives, 
of several countries and provinces (including Russia), of many 
cities and dioceses (including Galway), and of churches innumer- 
able’’—but I find nothing hinting at ‘‘pawnbrokers” in the 
account of either Thurston or Attwater. 

For ‘‘Postmen”’ we find St. Gabriel the Archangel as heavenly 
Patron, and also St. Anthony of Padua as Patron Saint. Making 
St. Gabriel the Patron of ‘‘Postmen’’ is a pretty conceit, indeed, 
for he was the Angel of the Annunciation (Luke, i. 26), as Att- 
water points out. See also Thurston (March 24, p. 384). As to 
St. Anthony of Padua, I find nothing in Thurston or in Attwater 
to indicate why the Saint should be reckoned as a Patron Saint of 
Postmen. 

For ‘Printers’ we find St. John the Divine (i.e., the Theo- 
logian) indicated as heavenly Patron. I find nothing in either 
Thurston or Attwater to indicate why ‘“‘the disciple whom Jesus 
loved’”’ should be considered an appropriate Patron Saint of 
Printers (cfr. the Feast-day, December 27, in Thurston and in 
Attwater). 

As Patrons for ‘“Teachers” we find St. Thomas Aquinas and 
St. Catherine of Alexandria. Attwater notes very briefly that 
the wonderfully learned St. Thomas “spent his relatively short 
life in teaching, writing, and praying... .” As to St. Catherine 
of Alexandria, Attwater remarks that the Saint is still venerated 
as “‘the Patron Saint of philosophers” and that a “reputation for 
learning still clings to her,’’ although the Saint’s legend ‘“‘has 
been shown to be unreliable and not a single fact about her has 
been established’’ (p. 60). On the other hand, the glory of St. 
Thomas Aquinas as philosopher and teacher grows with the 
centuries as they pass by. 
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The O Antiphons of Advent 


By PETER J. RAHILL 


Christmas, the happiest feast of the liturgical year, has been 
included in the calendar of the Church since the fourth century. 
Not so often is it remembered that the Season of Advent, the 
preparation for this joyous festival, may boast of an almost 
equally respectable antiquity. ‘‘Maximus of Turin is said to 
mention it as early as the fifth century, and in the sixth (a.p. 524) 
the Council of Lerida speaks of it.’ And though the present 
position of Advent at the beginning of the ecclesiastical cycle 
could scarcely be improved upon, we should not forget that the 
early Church began its preparation for the Feast of the Nativity 
on St. Martin’s Day (November 11). 

The spirit of this precursory season combines two thoughts 
which should ever live in the mind of the devout Christian—a 
mingling of repentance for the past with hope for the future. At 
the same time as we confess our unworthiness to receive the 
“Desired of all Nations,’’ we proclaim our supreme confidence 
that He will not refuse to visit us. In the very word, Advent, is 
contained the idea of a threefold coming of Our Lord: “His 
Coming in the flesh, which was humble and hidden; His Coming 
in the soul, which is mysterious and full of love; His Coming as a 
Judge, in majesty and power.’’? Yes, Light and Life, divine 
filiation and our adoption—all this is implied in the Birth of 
Jesus Christ. The Latin expresses the thought most pungently: 
“Oramus, speramus, expectamus.’’ For as we are all children of 
the ‘“New Rome,”’ so to us, as to the ancient Romans, apply the 
words of St. Paul: “Among whom are you also called to be 
Jesus Christ’s’’ (Rom., i. 6). These words demand our readiness 
for the coming of Our Saviour. 

Though the four weeks of the Advent Season are short enough 
for so momentous a task, yet the especial feature of the anticipa- 
tory period does not appear until near its close. On December 
17 the rubrics of the Divine Office prescribe that the recitation of 
the O Antiphons shall begin, to continue until the day before the 
Vigil of Christmas. 


1Dom H. Philibert Feasey, O.S.B., “Advent,” in The Ecclesiastical Review, 
XXXVII, 553. 

* Rev. Herbert J. Farrell, C.S.Sp., “Two Masses of Advent,” in The Irish Ecclesi- 
astical Record, XXVI, 603. 
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The name O, as is evident, comes from the letter and ejaculation 
with which each of these Antiphons begins. A more proper title 
is that of Greater Antiphons, ‘‘because all other antiphons, even 
such as are proper to the festival, must give place to these.” By 
reason of the eminence of these antiphons the seven days pre- 
ceding the Christmas Vigil are called the Greater Ferias. At the 
Vesper hour each day is sung the O Antiphon for that date, ex- 
pressing our own longing in the cry of Israel for the first Coming. 
As Christmas and Advent deserve our respect by reason of their 
antiquity, so too the Greater Antiphons merit our veneration and 
admiration because their characteristics ‘‘seem to supply intrinsic 
evidence that they are as old as any of the oldest of our liturgical 
compositions, and may, in fact, well date back to the days of St. 
Gregory the Great.’’4 

While ‘‘the noble symmetry of their structure, the terseness of 
their wording, the depth of symbolism” rightly entitle these 
antiphons to our esteem, still, like all sweets they had best be 
served in small quantities, lest their very lusciousness cause the 
reader 


To loathe the taste of sweetness, whereof a little 
More than a little is by much too much. 


Accordingly the O Antiphons will be treated individually. 
Taking them in sequence we begin with O Sapientia. 


O Sapientia 


O Sapientia, que ex ore Altis- 
simi prodiisti, attingens a fine 
usque ad finem, fortiter suavi- 
terque disponens omnia: veni ad 
docendum nos viam prudentiz. 
(Ecclus. 24; Wis., 8:1; Isa., 40.) 


O Wisdom that comest out of 
the mouth of the Most High, that 
reachest from one end to another, 
and dost mightily and sweetly 
order all things: come, to teach 
us the way of prudence. 





How full of meaning is this title by which the Redeemer-to- 
come is addressed! The Son of God, the Eternal Word of the 
Father, contains all the knowledge known to the divine intellect. 
What name could be more expressive of this infinite knowledge 
than that word by which mortals imply the acme of understand- 
ing, wisdom? 

And the need of His Coming! The book called by this very 
title of Wisdom had long before acknowledged that ‘‘we have 

2 “Advent,” in The Rambler, IV, 505. 

‘ Benedictine Monks of Buckfast Abbey, ‘‘The Great Antiphons of Advent,” in 


TaE HOoMILETIC AND PASTORAL REVIEW, XXII, 281. 
5 “The Roman Breviary,” translated by John, Marquess of Bute, K.T., I, 243. 











* Pius Parsch, ‘‘Le Guide dans l’Année Liturgique,” I, 196. 
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erred from the way of truth, . . . we wearied ourselves in the way of 
iniquity and destruction, and have walked through hard ways” 
(v. 6-7). The straying sons of Adam, through the human words 
of Incarnate Wisdom alone, were to retrace their steps: ‘‘They 
were astonished at His teaching; for He was teaching them as one 
having authority’”’ (Mark, i. 22). 

Yes, this Uncreated Wisdom will come to instruct us, though 
it is He whose mighty hand disposes all things. While His power 
is infinite, how harmoniously does He direct the destinies of His 
creatures! Of Him it was written (Mich., v. 2): 


“‘And thou, Bethlehem Ephrata, art a little one among the thou- 
sands of Juda: out of thee shall He come forth unto me that is to be 
the ruler in Israel: and His going forth is from the beginning, from 
the days of eternity.”’ 


His mother, however, was to be an unknown maid of Galilee, 
living far from Bethlehem of Judea. Were the inspired words of 
Micheas not to stand? Lo, “‘now it came to pass in those days 
that there went forth a decree from Cesar Augustus that a census 
of the whole world should be taken” (Luke, ii. 1). The imperial 
will of Cesar? Rather the sweet impulsion of the Only-Begotten 
of the Father, ‘‘harmoniously disposing all things.” 

Small wonder is it that these New Testament compositions so 
redolent with meaning should be called Greater Antiphons. The 
pomp of their intonation, especially in the monasteries, is the 
liturgical recognition of their preéminence. In abbeys in which 
the Divine Praises are solemnly chanted the intonation of O 
Sapientia is reserved to the Abbot. This privilege he fulfills 
seated on his throne, clothed in his pontifical vestments, while 
the big bell is rung. ‘“The other antiphons are intoned succes- 
sively by those next in dignity to the Abbot, they being vested in 
cope and standing in the middle of the choir, in front of the large 
lectern.’’® 

Though the intoning of the O’s always was jealously limited to 
the higher officials of the community (the “‘obedientiaries”), one 
method of designating the cantor shows particular ingenuity. 
Herbert Thurston, S.J., points out the evident connection be- 
tween the daily occupation and the antiphon assigned to the 
officer. 


“‘Whenever the Gardener was included in the selection of Obedien- 
tiaries who were privileged to entone, we nearly always find that the 
antiphon O Radix fell to his lot, as one who had to do with roots and 
the growth of trees. Again, O Clavis was usually reserved for the 
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Cellarer or Chamberlain, whose duty it was to keep things under 
lock and key. [At the Cathedral of Rouen in Normandy] the anti- 
phon O Oriens was to be sung by the Archdeacon of Vexin, which was 
the eastern district of the diocese, while [at the Abbey of Bury St. 
Edmunds in England] it was the Infirmarian who sang O Rex Gen- 
tium, containing the clause, ‘Come and save (? heal) man whom 
Thou hast formed of clay.’ ’”” 


In the second antiphon the Son of God is addressed by a title 
which is strange to our ears: 


O Adonai 


O Adonai, et Dux domus Israel, O Adonai, and Ruler of the 
qui Moysi in igne flammae rubi house of Israel, who didst appear 
apparuisti, et ei in Sina legem unto Moses in the burning bush, 
dedisti: veni ad redimendum nos and gavest him the Law in Sinai: 
in brachio extento. (Judith, 16; come, to redeem us with an out- 
Par., 17; Exod., 6.) stretched arm!® 


Taken out of context the word ‘Adonai’? would never be 
associated with the Supreme Ruler of the universe. As Dom 
Britt points out, the Vulgate rendition of the ineffable name of 
God is Dominus, which the Douay version translates as Lord. 
But it was God Himself who used the first-mentioned title: 


“And the Lord spoke to Moses, saying: ‘I am the Lord that 
appeared to Abraham, to Isaac, and to Jacob, by the name of God 
Almighty: and My name Adonai I did not show them’ ”’ (Exod., 
vi. 2-3). 


In a footnote to this text it is explained that the name, ‘I am 
who am”’ (Exod., iii. 14), signifies God’s eternal self-existent being. 
From a deep respect for this Holy Name the Hebrews never pro- 
nounced it; instead they read Adonai whenever it occurred in the 
Scriptures. The points or vowels of Adonai were attached to 
the Hebrew characters (Jod, He, Vau, He) of the other proper 
appellation of the Almighty: Yahweh. Due to a misunder- 
standing of this Semitic custom, some modern Biblical scholars, 
by combining into one word the consonants of Yahweh and the 
vowels of Adonai, have concocted the word Jehovah. Entirely 
unknown to the Chosen People or to the early Christians, Jehovah 
is an illustration of the Babel consequent upon the loss of the 
pronunciation of Adonat. 

7 “The Great Antiphons, Heralds of Christmas,” in The Month, CVI, 628. Matter 


in parentheses substituted for references not readily understood. 
* “The Roman Breviary,” translated by John, Marquess of Bute, K.T. 
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Here it might be noted that Stapper defines antiphons as 
detached sentences of religious content which are sung before and 
after a psalm (or canticle); their purpose is to suggest pious 
thoughts upon which to meditate during the accompanying 
psalmody. Not quite so literal but more melodious is the inter- 
pretation of Pius Parsch: ‘“‘Just as the banks of a river trace out 
its course, so also the antiphons give the psalmody its aim, tone, 
and setting.”’® St. John Chrysostom speaks of the antiphon as 
“‘a sonorous verse encompassing a sublime dogma.”’ 

The use of antiphons—‘‘the soul of the chant’’—is traced to 
the responsorial psalmody of the early Church. Soloists sang the 
psalms, with the congregation “singing a refrain-verse at fixed 
intervals.’’ The people (following a Greek custom) were divided 
into male and female choirs for antiphonal chant or psalmody. 
Hence, the origin of the word is derived from the literal meaning 
of antiphon, ‘‘counter-sound.”’ 

Having seen something of the antiquity of antiphonal psalmody 
we may with added respect scan the third of the Advent collec- 
tion: 


O Radix Jesse 


O Radix Jesse, qui stas in sig- O Root of Jesse, who standest as 
num populorum, super quem con-_ the ensign of the peoples, before 
tinebunt reges os suum, quem whom kings shall not open their 
Gentes deprecabuntur: veni ad lips, to whom the nations shall 
liberandum nos, jam noli tardare. pray: come and deliver us, tarry 
(Is., 11:12; Pss. 25, 39.) now no more.!° 


St. Jerome, author of the first didactic treatise in favor of Our 
Lady’s perpetual virginity, comments in regard to this anti- 
phon’s title: ‘‘We understand the branch from the Root of Jesse 
to be the Blessed Virgin Mary, who had no contact with any 
shrub.... And the flower is the Lord our Saviour, who says in 
the Canticle of Canticles: ‘I am the flower of the field, and the 
lily of the valleys’ (Cant., ii. 1).”""" 

With seven Greater Antiphons dedicated to the coming of her 
Son, we should be greviously disappointed were there not a similar 
canticle to the Mother herself. And indeed such exists. O 
Virgo Virginum is almost equal in antiquity to the seven O’s 
themselves, for it is listed by Amalarius of Metz, who lived at the 
beginning of the ninth century. At least one authority places 


*“The Antiphons” (trans. from “Bibel und Liturgie,” V, 265-269), in Orate 
Fratres, XIII, 366. 

10 Rt. Rev. Fernand Cabrol, O.S.B., ‘“‘The Year’s Liturgy,” I, 33. 

11 “Commentariorum in Isaiam Prophetam,” lib. IV, cap. xi, in Migne, P.L., XXIV, 
144. 
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this hymn in the original heptad, Msgr. Pierre Batiffol naming it 
instead of O Emmanuel. The words are as follows: 


O Virgo Virginum 


O Virgo virginum, quomodo fiet 
istud? (Quia) nec primam similem 
visa es, nec habere sequentem. 
Filie Jerusalem, quid me admira- 
mini? Divinum est mysterium hoc 


O Virgin of virgins, how shall 
this be? Since none other has 
ever been, or ever can be, like 
unto thee? Why are you aston- 
ished at me, ye daughters of Jeru- 








quod cernitis. salem? This mystery which you 


behold is divine.!” 


O Virgo Virginum is still retained as the proper Breviary anti- 
phon for the feast Expectatio Partus B.V.M. (December 18), a 
feast no longer in the Universal Calendar. Dedication of this day 
to Mary originated at the Tenth Council of Toledo (in Spain) in 
the year 656. To obviate the conflict often arising between 
March 25 and Passiontide the Spanish Bishops decreed that the 
festival of the Annunciation should be solemnly commemorated 
eight days before the Nativity of the Christ-Child. To conform 
with the general practice, the Spring solemnization of Mary’s con- 
ception of Jesus was later resumed. Nevertheless, December 18 
retained its distinction through the institution of the Feast of the 
Expectation of the Blessed Virgin’s Delivery. 

In connection with this Spanish festivity has arisen a devotion 
which will strike a responsive chord in the heart of every man 
born of woman. At the High Mass which is sung early each 
morning during the Octave “‘all who are with child, whether rich 
or poor, consider it a duty to assist, that they may thus honor 
Our Lady’s Maternity, and beg her blessing upon themselves.’’!* 

The next antiphon is that which Alcuin is said to have breathed 
in his last hour, Whit-Monday, 804. The venerable words are: 


O Clavis David 


O Key of David, and Scepter of 
the House of Israel; who openest, 
and no man shutteth; who shut- 
test, and no man openeth: come 
and lead the captive from the 
prison-house, and him that sitteth 
in darkness and in the shadow of 
death." 


O Clavis David, et sceptrum 
domus Israel; qui aperis, et nemo 
claudit; claudis, et nemo aperit: 
veni, et educ vinctum de domo 
carceris, sedentem in tenebris, et 
umbra mortis. (Is., 22:22; Jer., 
51:19; Apoc., 3:7; Is., 42:7; 
Jer., 52; Ps. 106.) 


12 Cabrol, op. cit., p. 40. 

18 Very Rev. Dom Prosper Guéranger, ‘“The Liturgical Year,” translated by Dom 
Laurence Shepherd, p. 514. 
14 “*The Hymns of the Breviary and Missal,’ by Rev. Matthew Britt, O.S.B., p. 93. 
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Each of the four O’s given thus far speaks prophetically of the 
Redeemer under an Old Testament symbol. Truly, every one 
of these ‘‘most precious jewels of the Roman Liturgy” invokes 
the Messiah by a title under which His coming had been foretold 
to the Chosen People. Nearly every author, in presenting the 
wording c° © e Greater Antiphons, lists the passages of the Bible 
from which in his opinion the phraseology has been drawn. For 
O Clavis David these references have been combined. Now the 
texts themselves will be quoted, in order that the solid textuary 
foundation upon which each composition rests may be quickly 
perceived. 

In his twenty-second chapter the Prophet Isaias (v. 22), speak- 
ing of Eliacim (a figure of Christ), declares with inspired vision: 


“And I will lay the key of the house of David upon his shoulder: 
and he shall open, and none shall shut: and he shall shut, and none 
shall open”’ (xxii. 22). 


In this single passage is contained almost the whole of the 
Messianic salutation of this antiphon. Many years after the 
Master had returned to the Father, St. John speaks of Him in 
like accents: 


“Thus says the Holy One, He who has the key of David; He who 
opens and no one shuts, and who shuts and no one opens” (Apoc., 
iii. 7). 


The second part of the Saviour’s title—Scepter of the House of 
Israel—comes from His precursor in suffering, the Prophet 
Jeremias: 


“The portion of Jacob is not like them: for He that made all 
things He it is, and Israel is the scepter of His inheritance: The Lord 
of hosts is His name”’ (Jer., li. 19). 


The conclusion of O Clavis David, as that of the other anti- 
phons, is a plea for the hastening of the Divine-Ransomer to 
those who cry: ‘Lord, save us; we perish!” (Matt., viii. 25). 
No less than the invocation, the impetration has a Scriptural 
ring. Turning again to the pages of Isaias, we see (xlii. 7): 


“That thou mightest open the eyes of the blind, and bring forth 
the prisoner out of prison, and them that sit in darkness out of the 
prison-house.”’ 


The fifty-second chapter of Jeremias does not dominate the 
wording of this antiphon, though the dread of captivity pre- 
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dominates as we return in retrospect to the destruction of the 
Holy City. The Psalmist, however, gives apt millenary ex- 
pression of the condition of those to whom the greatest of the 
Davidic line should come. For instance: 


“Such as sat in darkness, and in the shadow of death. .. . And He 
brought them out of darkness, and the shadow of death” (Ps. cvi. 
10, 14). 


That the Great O Antiphons are a medley of golden words from 
the sacred books is sufficiently evident. Let us return to the pro- 
cession of Advent odes, inspecting the fifth in the magnificent se- 
quence. 


O Oriens 


O Oriens, splendor lucis eterne, O Rising, brightness of the ever- 
et sol justitie: veni, et illumina lasting light and sun of righteous- 
sedentes in tenebris,et umbra mor- ness: come Thou and enlighten 
tis. (Zach., 3; Wis., 7; Mal. 14; those who sit in darkness and in the 
Pss. 12, 106.) shadow of death.'® 


Though everyone must admire the flowing English of Cardinal 
Newman’s rendition, there is not the same unanimity of opinion 
as to his translation of the title ‘“‘Oriens.’’ Others range from the 
transliteration ‘‘Orient”’ to“‘Day Spring,” with ‘Sunrise,’ ‘‘Dawn,”’ 
and ‘‘East’’in between. All of these appellations convey the idea of 
the first rays appearing on Christmas morning of Him who said 
of Himself: “I am the light of the world” (John, viii. 12). 

Indication has already been given of the esteem for the abbatial 
privilege of intoning the O Sapientia antiphon. As is the case 
with most rights, this too imposed a duty. The dignitary so 
honored was considered obligated to provide a feast for the other 
members of hiscommunity. In ancient monastic records we often 
find that at the end of the year an entry was made by the official 
for ‘“‘keeping his O”’ (faciendo suum O). Apparently this dis- 
bursement was regarded as a regular item of expenditure, for no 
explanatory note accompanied the posting. 

In the aforesaid records there is repeated intimation of the 
desired limit of expense being exceeded at this pre-Christmas 
festivity. If the line had then been penned, perhaps these 
victims of their own prodigality would have comforted them- 
selves by quoting: ‘There is moderation even in excess.”’ For all 
of that, from the succeeding notation regarding the O Sapientia 
gaudeamus at Durham we can guess that the monks took smug 
pride in their literal observance of economy: 


48 Thurston, p. 620 (quoting translation by John Henry Cardinal Newman). 
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“Their banquett was of figs and raysignes, aile and caikes, and 
thereof no superfluity or excesse, but a scholasticall and moderate 
congratulation among themselves.” 


Because of the variation in the value of money not much can 
be determined from a glance at the household accounts of the nuns 
of Ste. Croix, Poitiers, for the year 1485. Though the entry 
transcribed below will not tell us whether the Greater Antiphon 
celebration of the good Religious permitted ‘“‘no superfluity or 
excesse,’’ yet it will give assurance that the male sex was not alone 
in regarding the season as an occasion of merriment. 


“Friday, the 16th December, took place the first O at which 
Madame (the Abbess) is under obligation to provide drink or banquet 
for her ladies (7.e., the nuns of the community). At this the follow- 
ing expenses were incurred: 


sols deniers 
For 1'/2 Ibs. of sweets vij vj 
For 4 Ibs. of raisins iij Viij 
For 1 Ib. of sugar iij ix 
For 100 pears iij iv 
For 100 pippin apples ij vj 
Item for a dozen goblets and an ewer of stone- 
ware v 
Which makes for the whole cost of said O XXVj xj'* 


From O Oriens, the thought that “‘the light shineth in the dark- 
ness” (John, i. 5), we proceed to another elementary concept, that 
of a Ruler: 


O Rex Gentium 


O Rex Gentium, et desideratus O King of nations, and their De- 
earum, lapisque angularis, qui sired One, and the Corner-Stone 
facis utraque unum: veni,etsalva that makest both one: come and 
hominem, quem de limo formasti. save man whom thou formedst out 
(Jer., 10; Is., 45: 28,35; Eph.2; of slime.'” 

Gen. 2.) 


Reference has occasionally been made to other odes which did 
not merit inclusion among these seven Greater Antiphons. 
According as you judge it to be the result of design or chance, the 
pertinent acrostic, which the six already given and O Emmanuel 
form, will or will not be the climactic argument for all others owing 
their origin to these seven. Let us arrange the Great O Antiphons 


16 Thurston, pp. 630-631. 
17 Guéranger, p. 528. 
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in the order in which they always occur in the Roman Breviary 
and the Liber Responsalis. 


O Sapientia 

O Adonai 

O Radix Jesse 
O Clavis David 
O Oriens 

O Rex Gentium 
O Emmanuel 


The initial letters of these antiphons (following the O) form the 
acrostic sarcore. Meaningless, you say. So it is; but if the 
arrangement is reversed, the result is ero cras, which may be 
translated: “I shall be (with you) to-morrow.” Though no 
authority ventures an unqualified opinion, this statement of 
Herbert Thurston summarizes well the general leaning: ‘‘Con- 
sidering the popularity of all kinds of acrostics with such early 
ecclesiastical writers as Ennodius, Sedulius, and other poets, I am 
tempted to believe that the effect may very probably have been 
designed.”’ 

When the popularity of the O’s reached its zenith during the 
Middle Ages there were even churches where twelve Great 
Antiphons were sung. As supplements to the perfect and pro- 
phetical number were added not only O Virgo Virginum and O 
Gabriel,* but also three others, O Rex Pacifice, O Mundi Domina, 
and O Hierusalem, addressed, respectively, to Our Lord, Our Lady, 
and the city of the people of God. Though these latter were no 
doubt based on their predecessors in the Liturgy, nevertheless 
of their own age we should not expect them to say: ‘‘Our time is 
as the passing of a shadow”’ (Wis., ii. 5). The Anglo-Saxon poet 
Cynewulf, who wrote before 800, includes them with the original 
series in ‘““‘The Christ.’’ This hoary poem is based almost en- 
tirely on the O Antiphons, “the first canto being a paraphrase of 
them.’”’ So while denying the claim of these suppressed anti- 
phons to be ranked among the Greater Antiphons, it is but fitting 
that we render to them all the respect due to their venerable 
antiquity. 

Yes, in the late December days we anxiously await the coming 
of the “King of the Nations.”” But He is to be no wielder of an 
iron scepter, ‘‘the attribute to law and majesty, wherein doth sit 
the dread and fear of kings.’”’ The last of the seven accolades 
acclaims the Ruler for whom we long: 


18 The Catholic Encyclopedia states this antiphon was replaced in the thirteenth 
century by O Thoma Didyme, addressed to the Apostle St. Thomas. 
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O Emmanuel 


O Emmanuel, Rex et legifer nos- O Emmanuel, our King and 
ter, expectatio Gentium, et Salva- Lawgiver, the desire of all nations, 
tor earum: veni ad salvandum and their Saviour: come and save 
nos, Domine, Deus Noster. (Is.,8: us, O Lord our God!!* 

33; Gen. 49; Agg., 2; Zach., 9.) 


Although, as noted in connection with O Virgo Virginum, one 
authority failed to include this antiphon among the original 
collection, it seems rightly to deserve its place therein. Infact an 
eighteenth-century paraphrase of five of these Greater Antiphons 
takes the name employed by the prophet Isaias as its title: 
Vent, vent, Emmanuel. 

However, the eighteenth century is but yesterday compared 
with the years during which the lips of chanters were rounded 
with the O’s. Witness the evidence cited in the following state- 
ment: 


“These antiphons come from very remote antiquity, since we find 
them in one of the most ancient relics of the Roman Liturgy, the 
Liber Responsalis, attributed to St. Gregory I, and also in the Roman 
antiphonaries published by Tamasi. Mention of these antiphons is 
made in the Life of Alcuin, Amalarius, Bernon de Reichenau, the 
Ordo Romanus XI, Raoul Ardent, Renier de Liége, Honorius of 
Autun, Durand of Mende, and in many places in the liturgical books 
of this period of the Middle Ages.” 


The haze of centuries, we must admit, shrouds the name of the 
author of the O’s as well as the exact date of his writing. As for 
the time of day at which the Church pleads for the coming of her 
Spouse, the canonical hour of Vespers seems the most appropriate. 
Sung before and after the Magnificat, they symbolize the intimate 
union in these days of expectation between Mother and Son. 
Moreover, ‘‘as the Church sings in one of her hymns, it was in 
the evening of the world (vergente mundi vespere) that the Mes- 
siah came amongst us.’’*® Yet, there is indication that another 
part of the Opus Dei has heard the melodious chant of the Greater 
Antiphons, for one record tells us: 


“These antiphons were commonly chanted at Vespers, though 
many churches introduced the custom of singing them at the Bene- 
dictus, in the Office of Lauds, St. Gregory I, Amalarius, the Life of 
Alcuin, an antiphonary published by Tamasi, Renier and Durand 
mention this usage at Vespers, while Bernon de Reichenau, the 


1 Rev. Charles Vachetta, C.M., ‘‘Novena for the Feast of the Nativity,” p. 31. 
2° Guéranger, p. 509. 
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Canon Benoit, and another Roman antiphonary assign them to the 
office for Lauds.’’?! 


Regardless of the time at which they are recited the Greater 
Antiphons are a fitting prelude to the most solemn date in all 
history: the Birthday of Our Saviour. The sublime language of 
each herald, rich in beauty and profound in spirituality, provides 
an outlet for the unquenchable yearnings of those who would live 
in Christ. The inner spirit of the “children of God’’ thirsts for 
a deeper draught of Him who is to be its nectar throughout the 
ages of eternity. Hence it is that the pleadings of the Patriarchs 
and Prophets of a bygone Israel can be reéchoed in the Liturgy of 
a changeless Church. Progeny of the eternal union of the Re- 
deemer and His Church, Christians beseech the appearance of 
the little Babe ‘‘who standeth for an ensign of the people’ (Is., 
xi. 10), that in them also may be fulfilled the promise: ‘‘Who- 
soever .... Shall look on it, shall live’? (Num., xxi. 8). 

So, during the December days, when we sound these pleas of 
humble supplication, these expressions of confident hope in the 
visitation of the Light and Life, and withal these pzans of joyful 
praise, let us include an earnest entreaty that we may be found 
“blameless at the coming of our Lord Jesus Christ’’ (I Thess., 
v. 23). Let there not be a demoniac resident in the sanctuary of 
our soul, whose presence would compel the Holy Family to seek 
shelter elsewhere—as on another Christmas—‘‘because there was 
no room for them”’ (Luke, ii. 7). 

When the Greater Ferias have passed and one more joyful Noél 
has dawned, we might well recall the counsel of the great Bishop 
of Milan: “No duty is more urgent than that of returning 
thanks.’’*? For seven days we besought the Redeemer to visit 
an unhappy world. The Just One has answered the call. Surely 
amid our celebrating we can murmur a fervent thanksgiving at 
being privileged to “‘rejoice in the Lord’”’ (Ps. xxxii. 1). 

21“ Antiennes” (by Henri Leclercq), in Dictionnaire d’Archéologie Chrétienne et 
de Liturgie, XII, 1816. 


22 Sanctus Ambrosius, ‘‘De Excessu Fratris Sui Satyri,’’ lib. I, cap. 44, in Migne, 
P.L., XVI, 1305. 














The Visit of the Magi 


By JoserH J. SUPER 


Man, it seems, is prone to accept traditional beliefs without 
wishing to delve into the facts of the matter in question. So is it 
regarding the notion of the visit of the Magi. The common or— 
shall we say?—traditional belief on this point can be summed up 
in one statement. On the twelfth (thirteenth) day after Christ- 
mas the Church celebrates the Feast of the Epiphany to com- 
memorate the visit of the three kings who came from the East to 
adore the Infant Christ in Bethlehem and brought Him gifts of 
gold, frankincense, and myrrh. Simple and interesting is this 
summary, but hardly accurate. Do not misunderstand; I do not 
denounce this traditional attitude. But I do assert that the 
foregoing statement is not, or at least cannot be proved to be, 
substantially true. In the course of centuries too much has been 
taken for granted without foundation, and the result is expressed 
in the above-stated belief. 

What, then, is the true story concerning this event? Frankly, 
no one at present can state with certainty. All is conjecture. 
The best we can do is to investigate the opinions extant in times 
nearer the epoch which now engages our attention and to present 
these opinions without attempting to pronounce judgment on the 
issue. 

Our best source is Holy Writ. St. Matthew is the only one of 
the Evangelists to speak of the adoration of the Magi: “And 
when Jesus was born in Bethlehem of Juda in the days of King 
Herod, behold there came wise men from the east to Jerusalem 
saying: ‘Where is he that is born king of the Jews, for we have 
seen his star in the east and have come to adore him?’”’ That is 
the extent of the certain information we have of the episode. It 
is responsible for the tradition we now hold. 

Comparing the above-mentioned common tradition with the 
text of the Gospel we find that a few details bear analysis and 
that some queries need explanation. Who were Magi or Wise 
Men, in general? Whence came those who adore the Infant? 
How many were in the party? When did they come? Were 
they really kings, as we conceive royalty in modern times? What 
were their names? All these questions, if they could be truly 
answered, would give the long-awaited solution. As already 
stated, this article will content itself with stating the diverse 
theories and opinions concerning each of the points in question. 
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Who were the Magi? The name “magi” originated among the 
Persians, whose version of the term is ‘“‘magusan,”’ a wise man, a 
philosopher, astrologer or astronomer. Herodotus says that the 
Magi were a sacred caste of the Medes, and that they provided 
priests for work in Persia. The older historians seem to make 
Zoroaster the founder of this sect, but this is not certain. Cyrus 
overcame the caste only to have them rebel. The uprising was 
soon subdued, but their religious influence continued and at the 
time of Christ it still flourished in the Parthian Empire. Strabo, 
the historian, goes so far as to say that the Magi priests formed 
one of the two councils of the dominion. But Persia was not the 
only country to boast of Magi; the philosophers and astrologers 
of the Arabians were also called by that name, and St. Jerome 
says that the Chaldeans also used the word in the same sense, 
identifying it with wisdom and learning. 

Wherefrom were those who came to adore the Christ-Child? 
In his narrative St. Matthew says simply that they came from the 
east, and he specifies no country or boundaries. Considered in 
the Greek, the term expresses “‘eastern parts.’”’” Now, Media, 
Persia, Assyria and Babylon were the only countries east of 
Palestine in which the Magi flourished as such in the time of 
Christ. St. Maximus favors Babylon as their home, without 
giving reason for his theory. Assyria is disregarded completely. 
Persia and Arabia draw the most followers and consideration. 
St. Justin, St. Epiphanius, and Tertullian favor Arabia. The 
reasons argued in this behalf center around the nature of the 
gifts as described in Scripture—gold, incense, and myrrh. Arabia 
was rich in these articles, and undoubtedly, though not infallibly, 
the Magi brought products of their native land. 

St. Clement and St. Cyril of Alexandria, St. Chrysostom, and 
St. Leo assert that Persia is the wise men’s homeland. This 
theory is based on these reasons: (1) the name magi is Persian in 
origin; (2) early Christian art represents them as wearing Per- 
sian headdress; (3) the nature of the gifts, since Persia too was 
rich in these products. And even if this were not so, the goods 
mentioned were so valued that they were often given as gifts, 
and could, of course, be purchased from other countries for that 
purpose. 

St. Jerome and Jansenius hold another view. They hold that 
the Magi came from Chaldea, because the Chaldeans were noted 
astrologers and these wise men recognized Christ by the teaching 
of the star, and also because they were followers of Abraham who 
was called by God out of Chaldea into Judea. Nevertheless, 
their birthplace or homeland remains clothed in obscurity. 

This question gives rise to another thought. Were the Magi 
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of the visit all from the same country, or did they represent 
different lands? The issue which brings this query to the fore is 
that in some representations of the Adoration of the Magi one of 
them is depicted as being colored. This point is without sub- 
stantiation. They may all have been black, or all white, but 
that also is uncertain. However, we may correctly reason that 
they all came from the same country, for, as one historian puts 
it, “their work seems to denote a project that was the result of 
mutual conferences and corporate effort necessitating common 
preparation and departure.” And if they were from one and the 
same country, then the color scheme mentioned above is without 
foundation. 

Now we ask a question which to the ordinary Christian may 
sound absurd. How many Magi were in the party of the Adora- 
tion. Three is the traditional number, but the basis of this 
opinion is very flimsy, being founded on the threefold number of 
gifts that were offered. Regardless of how many did come to 
adore, they could all have offered portions of all the gifts men- 
tioned? Besides, in the written works which go back to a period 
shortly after the epoch in question no mention is made of any 
definite number. The Fathers of the Church make no definite 
pronouncement. Their opinions on this point are conjecture, for 
the true number was lost in the trying and turbulent times follow- 
ing the Crucifixion and Ascension. 

Certain representations of the Adoration depict two, others 
four, and others even six Magi. Thus, a painting in the Ceme- 
tery of Sts. Peter and Marcellinus shows two, one in the Lateran 
Museum has three, a sketch in the Cemetery of Domitilla por- 
trays four, and a vase (now in the Kircher Museum) has eight 
wise men adoring the Infant. However, even though the exact 
number is uncertain, there is one argument offered in favor of a 
greater number than the traditional three. In those days men 
setting out on a long journey were wont to collect themselves into 
caravans of many persons as protection against the bands of 
roving desert brigands. Of course, this argument might be met 
by the assertion that the Magi could have had an entourage of 
hired men. 

Were the Magi kings? There seems to be an apparent contra- 
diction even in our day concerning the views of the Fathers on 
this point. The ‘Catholic Encyclopedia” states that none of the 
Fathers hold that the Magi were kings, and that Tertullian says 
they were ‘‘fere reges’’ (almost kings). A modern commentary 
contains the theory that Sts. Basil, Chrysostom, Jerome, Hilary, 
Isidore, and Bede held that the Magi were kings, but in the sense 
that they were petty princes. 
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We may well ask if St. Matthew would not have mentioned the 
fact that they were kings, if such they were. He wanted to show 
that distinguished personages came to pay homage to Jesus. 
Surely he would not have omitted to mention their regal 
rank, if they had any. Again, if they were from the same 
country, they could not all have been kings. And, granting 
they may have been petty princes, they were not kings in the true 
sense. 

But if we deny they were kings, a difficulty arises, for then the 
prophecy applied to the Epiphany would not be fulfilled and 
verified: ‘““The kings of Tarshish and of the Isles shall bring 
presents. The kings of Arabia and Saba shall offer gifts’ (Ps. 
Ixxi). This, instead of accentuating the difficulty, becomes an 
argument against the kingly character of the Magi. If the 
prophecy had been fulfilled (that is, if kings had visited the In- 
fant), St. Matthew would surely have said so, for in his Gospel he 
never fails to point out the fulfillments of prophecies in the life of 
the Messiah, and certainly would not have let this one pass, if 
fulfillment it were. Briefly, the difficulty is explained away as 
follows: the text just cited, used as the Offertory of the Mass for 
Epiphany, refers to Solomon who indeed was a type of Christ, 
and the Church in a very widely accommodated sense applies it 
to the Feast of the Epiphany. 

Another argument against the kingly state of the Magi is that 
in early Christian art in the Catacombs and basilicas they always 
appear in Persian headdress without any royal insignia. The 
belief, then, that the Magi were kings is without foundation and 
cannot be proved. That they were indubitably men of high 
social consequence is proved by the official reception which King 
Herod accorded to them. 

There is a variety of opinions concerning the names of these 
men. The first traces of the proper names attributed to them are 
found in the seventh century, and these are the names commonly 
known to-day—Caspar (or Gaspar), Melchior, and Balthasar. 
The Syrians had the names Larvandal, Hormidas, and Gush- 
nasaph. The Armenians gave Kagba and Badalma as their 
names. Venerable Bede in his ‘‘Collectanea”’ tries to be more 
explicit, and not only names them but gives a sort of description 
of each, as well as pointing out the gift each one gave? He 
asserts that the first and oldest was Melchior, gray-headed with 
flowing locks and beard, who presented gold as a token of the 
Godhead of Christ; then came Gaspar, young, beardless and 
ruddy of countenance, who offered incense in acknowledgment of 
the priesthood of the Messiah; the third was called Fuscus, a 
middle-aged man with a full beard who gave myrrh signifying 
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the humanity of the Infant. 
unknown and unproved. 

The final point meriting consideration is the time of their 
arrival. Did they come twelve (thirteen) days after the Nativity, 
as is the common belief, or did they come later? A superficial 
reading of the Gospel narrative would undoubtedly result in the 
former conclusion. But this twelve-day interval is hardly 
possible. If these men came from Persia, a distance of over 
1000 miles, the journey alone would take from three to twelve 
months, in view of the mode of travelin those days. They hardly 
could have reached Jerusalem in a fortnight from the appearance 
of the guiding star. There is a belief, then, that the trip occupied 
at least a year, this period including of course the preparation with 
all its incidentals. By that time the Holy Family would have 
returned to Bethlehem, and there the Magi found the Child. 

If, however, this theory be adopted, how account for the text in 
St. Matthew relating that Herod ordered all men children of two 
years old and under to be killed? Would this imply that two 
years had elapsed between the birth of Jesus and the visit of the 
Magi? Such an implication is by no means certain, for doubt- 
less the ‘‘fox’’ extended the age limit to allow for any possible 
deception on the part of the wise men. Archzology too favors 
this view of two years or less, for only one early monument rep- 
resents Christ in a manger while the Magi adore. In all the 
other monuments Jesus rests on Mary’s knees, and is at times 
represented as fairly well grown. 

Such are the results of investigation. In view of the com- 
plications that result from historical research, the traditional 
view certainly becomes more appreciated because of the fact of 
its simplicity. 


Whether all this was so, remains 















Why Don’t They Go to Rome? 


By FRANK H. SAMPSON 


When the writer was a student at an Episcopalian theological 
seminary, he once heard another student assert: “I am praying 
that certain seminarians go to Rome.’’ I do not know whether 
I was one of those for whom he was praying. If so, his prayers 
were answered in my case; apparently they were not so successful 
with the others. 

However, while conversion to Rome may not be a frequent 
occasion for prayers (that is, on the part of Anglicans), probably 
most Anglo-Catholics at some time or other have been told: “If 
I believed as you do, I would go to Rome.” Or more simply: 
“Why don’t you go to Rome?”’ Even if others were too polite 
to put these thoughts into words, they doubtless felt them. And 
any Anglo-Catholic who is not allergic to thought must have 
asked himself the same question at some time or other, for 
“Rome fever”’ is a common ailment among them. 

After all, why don’t they goto Rome? They believe practically 
all the Church believes and teaches except Papal Infallibility 
(some of them even accept that), and practise almost every form 
of Catholic devotion. They see the conversion of many of their 
brethren. What keeps them back? Why do they keep on try- 
ing to be ‘‘Catholics”’ in the Protestant Episcopal Church? 

We are now considering the case of real Anglo-Catholics, by 
whom I mean those who accept the Catholic principle of the 
authority of the Church, understanding the word “Church” in 
the Anglican sense (that is, the sum total of the Roman, Eastern, 
and Anglican Communions), and who make a real effort to believe 
and practise whatever these three Churches hold in common. 
Actually, that means what the Catholic and Orthodox Churches 
hold in common, for there were centuries when the Anglican 
Church, as a separate entity, was not. 

We are not speaking of the old-fashioned High Churchmen, 
who often combined the acceptance of certain Catholic beliefs 
and ways with a strong, even violent repudiation of others. Nor 
are we considering a strange, though unfortunately not un- 
common, type which tries to combine Catholicism and Modern- 
ism, a combination as unmixable as oil and water—whose model, 
as a speaker at the first Anglo-Catholic Congress in London stated, 
is the time-serving Erasmus. Still less are we considering the 
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many who adopt some Catholic practices because they are 
“pretty customs,”’ and accept certain Catholic doctrines because 
they appeal to their fancy—in other words, who are Catholics on 
Protestant principles, or ‘“Chasubled Protestants.”’ 

It would be manifestly impossible to give all the reasons or lack 
of reasons which apply in each individual case. In many cases 
the real reason is inertia or the constitutional inability to change 
the beliefs and habits of a life-time. At the beginning it would be 
well to speak of one assertion often made of the Anglo-Catholic 
clergy—that they would become Catholics if they were not 
married. It is obviously impossible to know just how important 
this factor really is, since God alone knows the secrets of the 
human heart. Certainly the conversion of a married clergyman 
is an act of heroic virtue, even if accompanied by the conversion 
of the family (which is not always the case). But that the im- 
portance of this factor is often overrated is shown by the fact that 
many celibate clergymen, to say nothing of laymen, do not take 
the step. 

The motives which cause Anglo-Catholics to remain in the 
Anglican fold might be divided into (1) reasons, (2) dislikes, (3) 
prejudices, (4) gossip, and (5) experience. 

By reasons I mean reasoned arguments designed to prove that 
the Catholic Church is in error or that her beliefs are untrue to 
facts. These arguments are largely of an historical rather than a 
theological or philosophical character. Church history has 
always been the forte of Anglicans. The English tend to have a 
profound dislike of and distrust for logic; and this is particularly 
true of the followers of the English Church. As a result, Angli- 
cans have always been weak in the field of speculative theology. 
Then, too, Anglo-Catholics accept almost all of the dogmas of the 
Faith, except as a rule Papal Infallibility, and the arguments ad- 
vanced against this are largely drawn from church history, the 
arguments being designed to prove that the Papal claims are 
“not primitive’ but a “late Roman addition.” 

Ponderous tomes and numerous tracts have been written pro 
and con, and it would be impossible to mention even the main 
points of Anglican arguments and their refutation in a short 
article. But one or two remarks will not be amiss. For one 
thing, Anglicans usually miss the mark because they often do not 
know just what the dogma really is; in other words, they set up 
a straw man of their own invention and then gleefully proceed to 
tear it down. In the second place, Anglican arguments prove 
either too much or too little. That difficulties can be raised 
against the Papal claims from church history, no Catholic con- 
versant with the subject would deny. But, after all, is there any 
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article of the Faith against which difficulties cannot be raised? 
If Anglicans bring forth arguments against the Papacy, Presby- 
terians and others raise difficulties against the historic episcopate 
and the Apostolic succession and other doctrines dear to the 
Anglican heart. And the refutation of the former is no more 
difficult than of the latter. You may not in the Primitive 
Church find a Pope, crowned with a triple tiara and surrounded 
by a College of Cardinals and a Curia; but neither will you find 
Right Reverend Fathers in God, decked out in balloon sleeves and 
wearing aprons and gaiters. | What you will find is the essential 
primacy of Peter and his successors in the See of Rome, just as 
you will find the essentials of the threefold ministry. But it is 
highly unfair and illogical to apply a sliding scale to church 
history—to allow for development of doctrine (or rather develop- 
ment of understanding of doctrine) and growth of practice in 
some matters and to reject it in others. 

Much Anglican opposition to the Church is due, not so much to 
reasoned arguments, as to a dislike of what is considered the 
rigidity of the Church. The complaint is often made that 
“Rome” is too unbending (too obscurantist, some Anglicans 
would say) in its attitude towards scholarship and research. But 
even if it were granted for the sake of argument that the ecclesi- 
astical authorities have not always been as “‘liberal’’ and under- 
standing in such matters as they might have been, still no Anglo- 
Catholic should have any difficulty in making his choice when 
confronted with the necessity of choosing between a possible ex- 
cess of rigor in defense of the ‘‘Faith once for all delivered to the 
Saints’”’ and the notorious laxity of Anglicanism, which allows all 
the heresies to flourish unchecked, and which appoints as pro- 
fessors of Sacred Scripture men who unblushingly proclaim that 
the Bible is a hodge-podge of interpolations and inaccuracies. 

The same thing applies to the supposed rigidity of Catholic 
ecclesiastical discipline. Such a criticism is understandable in 
those accustomed to the Jaissez-faire of Anglicanism, where 
rectors and parishes thumb their noses at bishops, and where the 
bishops are pretty much a law unto themselves. But what the 
clergy gain in independence as regards their bishops, they lose to 
their parishioners, who in this country at least hire them and 
often, indirectly at least, fire them. The “lay pope” is by no 
means unknown in Anglican circles. As to the Episcopate, the 
Catholic bishop may be subject to the authority of the Holy See, 
but as the Fathers pointed out centuries ago, the See of Peter, far 
from destroying the authority of the bishops, on the contrary 
confirms and strengthens it, as a comparison of the Catholic and 
Anglican Episcopate amply proves. 
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Most of the Anglican dislike of the workings of the Church is 
due to a lack of knowledge of the Church. Not but that they are 
often in many ways remarkably well-informed about Catholicism, 
but this information is apt to be superficial and spotty rather 
than deep. A more thorough knowledge of Catholic scholars 
and scholarship would completely explode the idea that the 
Church is obscurantist or opposed to legitimate research. And 
while there doubtless have been ecclesiastics who have been 
tactless and autocratic (one will find such also in Anglican 
circles), there have certainly been many more who have been 
kind and considerate. 

This dislike is sometimes the result of prejudice and even 
bigotry. It might seem strange that Anglo-Catholics—so near 
to the Church and themselves so frequently the butt of bigotry— 
should be guilty of this fault, but unfortunately it is true in not a 
few cases. ‘“‘Anti-Roman’”’ polemics by Anglo-Catholics are just 
as liable to descend to odium theologicum and plain mud-slinging 
as similar books by other non-Catholics. In fact, their very close- 
ness to the Church sometimes makes them do so, for lacking real 
reasons for opposing the Church they feel constrained to invent 
them. 

Another prejudice which sometimes plays a réle in this bigotry 
is racial. In the British Empire, and to a considerable extent in 
the United States, Anglicanism is so closely bound up with the 
Anglo-Saxon race (whatever that may be) that conversion is re- 
garded as something unpatriotic, almost treasonable, in fact down- 
right un-English. To be subject to an Italian Pope is bad enough. 
In England, Anglicans frequently refer to the Catholic Church 
there as the “Italian Mission.”” But to have to associate with 
and be subject to the despised Irish is something just not done in 
the best circles! 

It may seem strange to list “‘gossip”’ as one of the reasons why 
Anglicans remain where they are, but the influence of ecclesi- 
astical tittle-tattle should not be minimized. I am not here 
referring so much to tales—sometimes false, often garbled—of 
internal difficulties among Catholics, squabbles between pastor 
and people or pastor and bishop, which sometimes go the rounds 
among non-Catholics, and which can be traced, where they are 
not pure fabrications, to the indiscreet talkativeness of some 
Catholics. What I have in mind is something not quite so crude 
as that—something connected with the desire for corporate 
reunion which burns so ardently in Anglican breasts. One of the 
arguments most used with prospective converts to Catholicism is 
that individual conversions hinder this much desired goal, and that 
therefore Anglicans should remain in “that portion of the Vine- 
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yard in which God has placed them,”’ there to work for this cause 
of corporate reunion. It was this motive which kept the late 
lamented Father Paul in the Anglican Fold for many years after 
he had lost all real reason for remaining there; and it has doubt- 
less prevented many a devout and earnest soul from taking the 
step which reason and conscience demanded. 

To foster this idea, many stories are current that corporate 
reunion is just around the corner, and especially that Rome is on 
the verge of making an about-face on the thorny question of 
Anglican Orders. I remember that in my own Anglican days I 
heard of a sermon that was preached in the unofficial Anglo- 
Catholic cathedral of St. Mary the Virgin in New York City. 
In it the preacher said that it was foolish of Anglicans to make 
their individual submission to Rome, for he had inside informa- 
tion that the Holy See was going to revise its position on Anglican 
Orders in the near future. This ‘‘confidentially yours’’ stuff was 
evidently about as accurate as such information is likely to be. 
The preacher has long since passed to his reward, and we have yet 
to hear of any such reversal on the part of Rome. 

As can be judged from this, what really keeps many devout 
and conscientious Anglo-Catholics from joining the Church is 
not so much objections to Catholic dogmas or practices as it is 
experience—the belief that it would be sinful to repudiate their 
Orders and Sacraments. One can readily understand just how 
hard this is. An Anglo-Catholic clergyman has been asserting, 
often in the face of much ridicule and opposition, that he is a real 
priest of God, that he celebrates a valid and real Mass, that the 
absolution he gives in the confessional is sacramentally valid. 
The layman has believed that the communions he has received 
have been the Sacramental Body and Blood of Christ. They 
have been spiritually helped by these sacraments; they jump to 
the conclusion that therefore they have the seal of God’s Spirit, 
and that to deny their sacramental validity would be a sacrilege. 
A decision by the Holy See to the effect that Anglican Orders 
were valid, would have removed a great stumbling block to 
conversion. That it refused to take this short cut to reunion 
shows the fidelity to truth which has always characterized the 
Apostolic See. 

Often this argument is placed upon a less subjective level. It 
is held that the continued existence and growth of the “‘Catholic”’ 
movement in the Anglican Communion is a witness of the Holy 
Spirit that this body is not a mere ritualistic Protestant sect, but 
an integral part of Christ’s Holy Catholic Church. 

Here again the argument proves too much or too little. If the 
spiritual vitality of Anglicanism is a proof of the Catholic char- 
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acter of this Church, how can Anglicans consistently deny the 
Catholic character of the other Protestant Bodies, whose spiritual 
vitality is the equal of their own? If the persistence of a belief 
in the Real Presence and similar doctrines among some Anglicans 
(probably a minority, certainly until a hundred years ago a 
negligible minority) is proof of the sacramental validity of 
Anglican sacraments, is not the retention of belief in the Real 
Presence among all Lutherans a proof of the validity of Lutheran 
Sacraments? Yet, Anglo-Catholics have no hesitancy in repudi- 
ating the latter. It should also be remembered—a point often 
overlooked by Anglicans—that possession of valid Orders and 
Sacraments is not by itself sufficient to assure the Catholic char- 
acter of a Church. The Monophysites, for example, have valid 
Orders and Sacraments, but even on Anglican principles they are 
merely an heretical sect. 

In summing up, it will be readily seen just how disastrous is 
the common Anglican distrust of logic. It is just this refusal to 
think straight that often keeps Anglicans where they are. Other- 
wise they would be able to see that their beliefs logically lead to 
Rome. They would be able to sift the wheat of principles from 
the chaff of dislikes and prejudices and gossip. They would see 
that conversion would not nullify their religious experience, but 
on the contrary confirm and assure it by removing it from the 
shifting sands of subjectivism and placing it upon the rock of 
Truth. In short, they would see that by dropping the ‘Anglo’ 
from Anglo-Catholic, they would become Catholics pure and 
simple and in truth. And since the grace of God is the sine qua 
non of any conversion worthy of the name, we can pray that 
divine grace will lead many of them to take the step which New- 
man and Benson and many of their brethren, past and present, 
have taken; and that some day, if it be God’s will, there may be 
a real corporate reunion, real because based, not upon com- 
promise, but upon Catholic Truth. 












The New Dispensation 
By KILiAn J. HENNRICH, O.F.M.Cap., A.M. 


III. More Divine Manifestations 


The liturgical period after the Epiphany recalls several minor 
manifestations of Christ’s divinity and of the scope of His future 
labors which may be profitably considered before we take up the 
two other great manifestations which, while commemorated on 
the Epiphany itself, actually took place at the beginning of 
Christ’s public life. 

Neither profane nor sacred history reports how long or where 
the Holy Family stayed in Egypt. The Evangelist merely states 
that after the death of Herod an Angel appeared to Joseph ad- 
vising him to return to the land of Israel (Matt., ii. 19,20). At 
first Joseph intended to go back to Bethlehem, the tribal city of 
David, but on arriving in Judea he discovered that Herod had di- 
vided the country among his sons, One of them, who reigned over 
Judea and Samaria, had just killed three thousand citizens and 
the whole population was in uproar (Josephus Flavius). Under 
these circumstances, Joseph decided to return with Jesus and 
Mary to Nazareth in Galilee, where Herod Antipas ruled. From 
these historical facts it may be safely estimated that the sojourn 
of the Holy Family in Egypt lasted between two and two and one- 
half years. St. Luke, who records the youth of Jesus, does not 
mention the flight to Egypt, because the fact was not so important. 
It does, however, show the watchful providence of God and the 
fact that, when His own people endeavored to kill Jesus, the Gen- 
tiles gave Him a quiet shelter. This we find often repeated in 
the history of the Church. It has often occurred that, when 
Christ in His Church was persecuted in one country, other lands 
opened their gates to missioners who preached the Gospel with 
great success. 

During the thirty years of Christ’s hidden life in Nazareth 
nothing is recorded except His official visit to the Temple in Jeru- 
salem at the age of twelve years. This was the age when boys 
became full-fledged Israelites. The account of this visit is read 
on the Second Sunday after Epiphany and closes with the words: 
“And He (Jesus) went down with them (Mary and Joseph), 
and came to Nazareth; and was subject to them. . . . And Jesus 
advanced in wisdom and age and grace with God and man’’ (Luke, 
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ii. 42-52). On this occasion Jesus publicly confessed Himself to 
be the Son of the Heavenly Father, and manifested Himself to 
be the Wisdom of the Father sent into the world ‘‘to give testi- 
mony of the truth.”” He sat among the doctors, hearing them and 
asking them questions, and ‘‘all that heard Him were astonished at 
His wisdom.’’ Even as early in the Gospel as this we are left in 
no doubt about His divine origin and His divine mission: ‘Did 
you not know that I must be about My Father’s business?” 

This first official visit of Jesus to the Temple brings to our mind 
the earlier visit when He was carried thither by His mother, forty 
days after His birth. Mary went to the Temple to present her 
first-born to the Lord as prescribed by the Law, and to redeem 
Him by a sacrifice. The latter ceremony seems to be incongruous 
in so far as Christ is concerned. The Redeemer could not be re- 
deemed from sacrificing Himself, because for this very purpose 
He had become Man. On His part as well as on the part of Mary 
who needed no purification, it was a public manifestation of obe- 
dience to the ceremonial law that had not yet been abrogated for 
all Jews. The event is commemorated in the blessing of candles 
preceding the Mass of the Purification of the Blessed Virgin Mary 
celebrated on February 2. St. Luke relates what took place 
(ii. 22-32). On this occasion, the Lord whom Israel sought, and 
the Angel of the Testament whom you desire, came to His holy 
temple (Mal., iii. 2). On this occasion also Simeon and Anna spoke 
about the nature and mission of the Child. Jesus was the Light 
of the world, ‘‘a light for the revelation of the Gentiles, and the 
glory of His people Israel.’”’ Commemorating this, the Church 
sings during the candle procession: ‘Adorn thy marriage-cham- 
ber, O Sion, and receive Christ the King. Give embrace to Mary 
who is the gate of heaven, for she bears the King in the glory of a 
new light.’”’ In consequence of what took place, Anna too “‘con- 
fessed to the Lord.” To this St. Luke adds: ‘The child grew and 
waxed strong, full of wisdom.’’ Because these words are repeated 
twice (ii. 39, 41), some heretics concluded that Jesus became grad- 
ually conscious of His divine nature and mission, but the fact 
that He revealed things gradually does not prove that He did not 
fully know them from the beginning. He simply became in all 
things like man, sin excepted, as St. Paul writes: ‘It behoved 
Him in all things to be made like unto His brethren” (Heb., ii.17). 

Before turning to the mysteries that happened during His 
public life, a few words may be added concerning the part Mary 
played in the work of Redemption during the youth of Christ. 
Mary, instructed by the Angel Gabriel, knew that her Son was 
God and that she was the mother of God; and although she was 
highly enlightened by grace, she was not all-knowing, and undoubt- 
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edly was gradually informed about the future and the divine plans. 
This prepared her for her réle in the Redemption and in the Church. 
At the circumcision, usually performed in the home, Joseph exer- 
cising his prerogative as foster-father called the Child Jesus, as 
the Angel had directed both Mary and Joseph to do (Matt., 
i. 25; Luke, i.31). Both knew why: “Because He had come to 
save His people from sin’’ (Matt., i.21). How He would do this 
was still a mystery to them. The veil is lifted gradually at the 
Purification and at the visit to Jerusalem commemorated during 
this season. 

During the two visits to the Temple Mary learned that Jesus 
was the Light of the world and the Teacher of mankind. This 
mission was clearly stated by Simeon enlightened from above, 
but at the same time it was foretold by him that not all would re- 
ceive Him as such. For some He would be the occasion for dam- 
nation, instead of salvation. Mary learned about herself that the 
offering of her Son to God would be followed by pain and sorrow: 
“Thy own soul a sword shall pierce.”” On the other hand, Mary 
could rejoice that by bringing forth and sacrificing her Son many 
would be saved. Here she appears as a type of the Church, who 
by daily sacrificing Christ leads mankind to salvation. The Lit- 
urgy expresses this relation by reciting in the Antiphon from the 
Feast of the Purification until Holy Thursday: “Salve radix, 
salve porta ex qua mundo Lux est orta.”” Christ submitted to the 
rite of purification with Mary, that through her intercession the 
whole of mankind might present itself to Him with purified souls 
(Collect). 

Twelve years later, during the Easter visit to Jerusalem, Mary 
was again enlightened by the loss and finding of her Son. She 
experienced what a void life would be without the graceful physi- 
cal presence of her Divine Son, and that the time would come 
when He would no longer be on earth. Her words express the 
feelings of a mother’s heart filled with anxiety about her child: 
“Son, why hast Thou done so tous? Behold Thy father and I 
have sought Thee sorrowing”’ (Luke, ii. 48). She also found out 
that the fulfillment of the will of the Father might, humanly speak- 
ing, not always please a mother: ‘Did you not know that I 
must be about My Father’s business?” At the time, Mary did 
not fully understand what these words meant, but nevertheless 
she rejoiced over the finding of the beloved Son and kept all His 
words in her heart. Jesus returned to Nazareth with Mary and 
Joseph, and continued to be subject to them until the time ap- 
pointed by His Father for Him to appear in public. In His home, 
Jesus did not outwardly differ from other good sons. This may be 
gathered from the words found in the Gospel: ‘Is He not the 
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carpenter’s son? Is not His mother called Mary, and His breth- 
ren and sisters (cousins), are they not all with us? How came 
this man by all these things—and wisdom?” (Matt., xiii. 54; 
Mark, vi. 2-3). We know who He was and whence His power and 
wisdom came. On this visit to the Temple, Mary shows again 
her close relation to the Church. She and Joseph have trans- 
ferred their parental supernatural love to the Church. Mary, 
the Mother in the Holy Family, has become the Mother of the 
Church; and Joseph, her Protector, who shared in all joys and 
sorrows with Christ, now shares in all the vicissitudes of His 
Church. Mary lived and thought with the young Church, and 
transmitted the facts about Christ’s youth to the Apostles and 
Evangelists, and through them to all following generations. 
Christ’s hidden life is celebrated on the Feast of the Holy Family 
for the edification of the faithful, but having already been consid- 
ered, it is not necessary to enlarge upon it here. 


Beginning of Christ’s Public Life 


After the Epiphany, the Liturgy presents one manifestation 
after another without regard to time and place, but a certain uni- 
formity and continuity of thought is preserved. The election of 
the Apostles is not mentioned on the Sundays before Lent, but 
among the feasts celebrated are the Chair of St. Peter and the Con- 
version of St. Paul, the two Apostles upon whom as a foundation 
the Church was torest. St. Peter was to be the rock, and St. Paul 
the Doctor of the Gentiles. Hence, these feasts really have a 
liturgical significance in this part of the liturgical year. They belong 
to the parallelism between Christ and the Church or her members 
expressed and illustrated by the worship of the Church. 

The Mass of the Octave of the Epiphany lays stress upon the 
words of the Baptist about Jesus, who came to the Jordan to be 
baptized: ‘Behold the Lamb of God, behold Him who taketh 
away the sins of the world” (John, i. 29). St. Matthew (iii. 16-17) 
adds: ‘Jesus came out of the water: and lo, the heavens were 
opened to Him and He saw the Spirit of God descending as a dove, 
and coming upon Him. And behold, a voice from heaven saying: 
‘This is My beloved Son in whom I am well pleased.’’’ And the 
festal Gospel concludes with the words of St. John the Baptist: 
“T saw, and I gave testimony, that this is the Son of God” (John, 
i. 34). 

This event clearly manifests that Christ, the Son of God, was 
the sacrificial Lamb of God selected to take away the sins of the 
world, whose sacrifice would be pleasing to the Father. It also 
reveals that by Baptism and the Holy Ghost all men who believed 
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in Christ would become beloved children of God (Luke, iii. 20-22). 
Moreover, the mission of Christ was authenticated by God Him- 
self. The humiliation of Jesus by being baptized among sinners 
was immediately followed by a glorification, as always happened 
during His life (Marmion). Finally, Christ’s baptism was the 
forerunner of the Baptism He was to institute, at which the whole 
Trinity would also be present, and through which we would 
be made beloved children of God, members of His Mystical Body, 
and partakers of His divine inheritance. All this, previously rati- 
fied, became effective after the Resurrection. None but the bap- 
tized would have a share in the Redemption or could enjoy mem- 
bership in His Church. 

In the early centuries, the Gospels relating the Temptation of 
Christ in the desert and the choosing of the Apostles were read in 
Rome on the following Wednesday and Friday, the regular days 
for the instruction of the catechumens. However, at the time of 
Pope St. Gregory the Great, some changes were made to suit the 
people, and some of the Epistles and Gospels used for instruction 
were transferred to other days in Lent, thus disturbing the chrono- 
logical order somewhat. 

The third great manifestation celebrated on the Epiphany, but 
commemorated on the second Sunday thereafter, occurred during 
the marriage feast at Cana. On this occasion Christ wrought His 
first public miracle, ‘‘and manifested His glory (omnipotence), 
and His disciples believed in Him’ (John, ii. 14). The Liturgy 
sees in the changing of water into good wine a picture of the tran- 
sition from the Old to the New Dispensation, and a foreshadowing 
of the Holy Eucharist that also required the creative power. The 
marriage feast itself, at which Mary and the Apostles were pres- 
ent as guests, the Church considers to be a type of the perpetual 
union between Christ and His Church, which was cleansed in the 
water of Baptism and adorned by the Holy Ghost. To this 
Bridegroom demonstrating His divine glory and power, the 
Church, His Bride, sings: ‘‘Let all the earth worship Thee, let them 
praise Thy Name, O Most High. Rejoice in God, give glory 
to His name’”’ (Introit). Asked by His Mother, representing 
the Church, to provide wine, Christ answers implicitly by working 
the miracle: ‘Thou art always with Me, and all I have is thine”’ 
(Luke, xv. 31). For this reason, Mary unhesitatingly and con- 
fidently ‘‘said to the waiters: ‘Whatever He shall say to you, do 
ye’ ”’ (John, ii. 4). This miracle was the first divine gift bestowed 
by Christ upon His royal Bride. ‘‘In all things you are made rich 
in Christ Jesus’ (I Cor., i. 5), ‘“‘having different gifts, according to 
the grace that is given us’ (Epistle). Beholding this in spirit, 
the Psalmist exclaims: ‘In thy comeliness and beauty go for- 
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ward, fare prosperously and reign’”’ (Ps. xlvi). Hence, the Liturgy 
of this and the preceding and following Sundays reveals gradually 
the divine-human nature of Christ and His relation to the Church 
and to ourselves individually. 

On the Third Sunday after the Epiphany, the Church sings in 
the Gradual: “The Lord shall build up Sion (His Church), 
He shall appear in his glory. The heathen shall fear Thy name, 
O Lord, and all the kings of the earth Thy glory (omnipotence). 
The Lord reigneth; let the earth rejoice; let the multitude of isles 
be glad thereat’’ (Pss. ci and xcvi). The Gospel, describing the 
cures of a leper and the centurion’s servant, concludes with Christ’s 
declaration that the faith of the Gentile centurion was greater than 
that of Israel, and that faith was the cause of the cure of the serv- 
ant. It is a picture of Christ laboring in His Church. He gives 
well-being to body and soul, because He is Master over sickness 
and health. But He requires faith, because without faith it is 
impossible to please God. There must be faith in His divinity and 
teaching, and membership in His all-embracing Church, as ex- 
pressed in the Credo that follows the Gospel. The Offertory adds: 
“The right hand of the Lord hath done valiantly. The right hand 
of the Lord hath exalted me; I (the Church) shall not die, but live, 
and declare the works of the Lord’”’ (Ps. exvii). This declaration 
is the universal task of the Church. 

The following Sunday manifests that Christ is the Master over 
the elements: ‘“‘Rising up, He commanded the winds and the 
sea, and there came a great calm’”’ (Matt., viii. 23-27). His power 
was evident to the men that were with Him. The event is a pic- 
ture of Christ protecting His Church and all her members who 
invoke His aid. Nothing happens against His will or without 
His permission. There is no danger that the Church will perish, 
because Christ guaranteed her existence unto the end, but indi- 
vidual members may suffer the shipwreck of their faith. Hence 
we pray: ‘O God, who knowest that, because of the frailty of 
our nature, we cannot be steadfast in the midst of such great per- 
ils grant us health of mind and body, that we may by Thy aid over- 
come what we suffer for our sins” (Collect). This prayer is neces- 
sary because, although the Church is divine in its Founder, 
Teacher, Bridegroom and gifts of grace, the members are human 
beings still on the way to perfection. 

The Gospel of the Fifth Sunday compares the Church “‘to a man 
that sowed good seed in his field, but . . . his enemy came and over- 
sowed cockle’’ (Matt., xiii. 24-30). The fault lies not with the 
Church if some of her children are wicked, but with men who, al- 
though receiving the necessary graces, do not resist the enemies 
who would separate us from God. To strengthen our will to re- 
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sist, we pray: ‘“‘Watch over Thy household continually, O 
Lord, we beseech Thee in Thy mercy; that as it leans only upon 
the hope of Thy heavenly grace, so it may ever be shielded 
by Thy protection” (Collect). Hence, although there are reasons 
and causes for apostasy, there are no excuses. Christ manifests 
Himself as one having power over His and our adversaries, and 
assures us that He and we united with Him will conquer and tri- 
umph at the end when the cockle will be gathered and burned. 

On the Last Sunday after the Epiphany the parables of the mus- 
tard seed and of the leaven are read (Matt., xiii. 21-35). By 
these parables Christ manifests Himself as one who would pene- 
trate the body and soul of man. He who came as a tiny Infant 
would grow in stature by drawing the whole of mankind under His 
power. ‘The Lord is King,” begins the Introit. He is the leaven 
permeating all and saving all who wish to be saved. It was His 
strength that made the Church grow in the face of constant per- 
secution and opposition. The end is not yet in sight, but Christ 
the omniscient God who told the parables knew the future. 


Summary 

The manifestations of Christ as unfolded by the Liturgy of the 
weeks following Epiphany give us a clearer picture of Christ’s 
own nature and that of His extension, the Church. There was no 
doubt about His human nature among those who saw Him and 
spoke with Him. Regarding His office and person, He revealed 
successively that He was to perform the business of His Father, 
whose beloved Son He was, as Light of the world, as Teacher, Ex- 
ample and Saviour of mankind. He proved by His miracles and 
knowledge of the future that He was almighty and all-knowing, 
and that the hearts and thoughts of men were an open book to 
Him. He showed Himself to be the Creator by issuing orders to 
the elements that were immediately obeyed. Concerning His 
Church He made known that He himself was its Royal Bridegroom 
and Head, that He would endow His bride, the Church, with all 
the power needed for the salvation of men. This Church was to 
be built upon Himself as the corner-stone and upon the Apostles 
asa foundation. Mary was to be the Mother of the Church, even 
as she was His mother, and also the gate for entering the Church 
through Baptism. Finally, Christ manifested Himself as the 
Prophet who knew all about the future fate of the Church. 


Apologetical Notes 
The fact that all these things are more or less known, does not 
mean that all Christians realize their importance and shape their 
views and lives accordingly. It seems that our young people edu- 
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cated in non-Catholic institutions have increased their knowledge 
but have at the same time wrecked or partially lost their super- 
natural faith. Having become imbued with the philosophies of 
such men as Descartes, Hegel, Kant, Fichte and Schopenhauer, 
taught at all but Catholic seats of learning, they have arrived at 
the conclusion that truth is but subjective, relative, and therefore 
liable to change. This is the apex of private interpretation or, as 
they call it, the scientific view of religion which really does not fall 
under the domain of science. All the modern views of religion are 
founded on man rather than on God, and thus give rise to the be- 
lief that there is no certitude in faith and morals. Many of our 
young men and women may not actually apostatize, but they ac- 
quire hazy notions which, unless counteracted, may lead to agnos- 
ticism and pragmatism without their realizing it. Some non- 
Catholics, becoming disturbed about their position regarding 
faith, eagerly turn to sects such as Quakerism, Methodism, Theoso- 
phy and Christian Science, all of which are not founded on the 
entire Christian truth, but represent an individual following of a 
distorted mysticism. What impression would the aforenamed syn- 
thesis presented by the Liturgy make upon the different classes of 
people here mentioned? The standard sceptical response is: 
‘“‘We cannot know that.”’ But they could arrive at religious cer- 
titude, as we shall see later. 

When Jesus had miraculously changed water into wine, “His 
disciples believed in Him” (John, ii. 11). They were not easily 
satisfied in this matter. Even after His Resurrection, Christ com- 
plained about some disciples: ‘‘O foolish and slow of heart to 
believe in all things which the prophets had spoken” (Luke, xxiv. 
25). After Christ had established His mission by miracles, and 
had fulfilled the prophecies about Himself, they still hesitated for 
fear of deception. Our modern youth, being more “‘progressive”’ 
than the Apostles, accept everything from any well-advertised 
Tom, Dick and Harry without a sign of authentication. 

Can man arrive at certitude in matters of faith to which the 
mind may adhere without fear of error? Yes, provided the ob- 
jective is known and valid motives for belief are apprehended. The 
virtue of faith is a free gift of God, but at the same time it demands 
the codperative effort of man. It consists in the freely willed 
acceptance by man’s mind, aided by divine grace, of a doctrine, 
not because of an understanding of its content nor because of any 
human authority, but because of the authority of God or His 
accredited representative, the Church, which testifies to its truth. 
Christ is the only teacher of religion who established His author- 
ity and veracity by miracles and prophecies (especially by His 
Resurrection, to which we will return later). Other accepted 
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teachers wrought miracles too, but they were performed in His 
Name, as the Gospels and the Acts explicitly state. 

Confining ourselves to the miracles of Christ mentioned in this 
article, we find: (1) that they are historically certain, because 
they form parts of the Gospel, the historical facts of which were 
never seriously doubted. The miracles could not be rejected with- 
out rejecting the whole history of Christ. (2) The miracles were 
all performed to confirm Christ’s divine mission, and were, as 
such, accepted by the people who witnessed them. This is es- 
pecially mentioned after Christ changed water into wine: ‘“‘His 
disciples believed in Him.’”’ This also happened on other occasions. 
(3) To the miracles should be added the prophecies of Christ. He 
not only fulfilled the prophecies concerning Himself, but added 
new prophecies about Himself, His disciples and His Church, and 
prophesied about the Jewsand the destruction of Jerusalem. These 
prophecies prove his divine mission, authority and credibility, 
because so many of them have already been fulfilled.’ 

These and other motives for accepting the faith should be 
stressed in religious instructions from the first grade through high 
school and even into adult life. Little good will be accomplished 
by merely mentioning miracles that occurred, unless their signifi- 
cance in religion is explained. After an analytical exposition, 
a synthesis should follow. The neglect of this means that parts 
of the truth are made known, but a picture of the whole is never 
seen. 

The Church, preaching only the doctrines of Christ well es- 
tablished by His miracles and unbroken tradition (of which tra- 
dition the Liturgy forms an important part), needs no further 
miracles. Lex orandi, lex credendi. If the Church or any other 
agency would teach new doctrines not founded upon Scripture 
and tradition, as guarded and explained by the Vicar of Christ, 
protected against error by the Holy Ghost, we could unhesitat- 
ingly ask for a miracle before accepting them. Catholics are the 
most critical people as far as religious truths are concerned, and 
they are convinced that two opposing statements cannot both be 
true. Unfortunately, especially among students and educated 
Christians, we find some who readily accept without any proofs 
from professors or writers teachings at variance with the doc- 
trines of the Church. This is foolish and stupid. Why do they 
not ask for a miracle in confirmation of the ‘‘new’’ teachings not 
in harmony with those of the Church? Perhaps convincing proofs 
could be furnished by science? No, because religion is super- 
natural and beyond the realm of science. Religion can guide 


__ ? More material in Tanquerey, “Synopsis Theologia Dogmatice,” Vol. I, chap. 
ii. 
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science, and science can help in explaining religious truths by fur- 
nishing at times similar examples taken from nature; but science 
cannot create new supernatural truths nor destroy old ones. Real 
scientists unhesitatingly declare that, as scientists, they know 
nothing about religion, and that true religion does not interfere 
with true science. This is true, because, although they have dif- 
ferent immediate objectives, religion as well as science have both 
the same Author. Fake scientists, and this term embraces the 
majority of our “modern” professors and textbook writers, say 
“we know nothing about religion,’ and that this is one truth we 
may accept at its face value. 

But is it not stupid to accept statements contradicting reve- 
lation from teachers without a miracle to prove them? Especially 
from teachers and writers who ridicule, despise, and antagonize a 
religion about which they know nothing? It can only be imagined 
what their reaction and perplexity would be if they were asked for 
miracles to prove their intellectual concoctions. They would 
truthfully answer that they know nothing about miracles, and 
would falsely add that such things cannot happen. However, 
when confronted by such inexplicable facts as frequently occur 
in Lourdes and elsewhere, they say: “It is in very truth a matter 
so mad and delivers such a stunning blow to the nature of human 
intelligence [not enlightened by faith] that even those who are 
eye-witnesses [of miracles] later distrust their own memories.’’? 
The very fact that miracles still happen does not induce modern 
scientists to retract their dogmatic slogan: “Miracles are im- 
possible.” 

This is another sign of gross ignorance, if not wickedness, be- 
cause the very existence of miracles proves their possibility. On 
the other hand, there is nothing to prove their impossibility. We, 
however, believe in miracles because with God everything is 
possible, except what is a contradiction in itself. This does not 
limit God’s power, since that exception regards a limitation found 
in creatures themselves. Only the atheists who deny the existence 
of God and the pantheists who deny a God distinct from the world, 
act logically by denying miracles, because if there exists no di- 
vine Factor, there can be no supra-natural acts. It is different 
with the rationalists, positivists, and others, who maintain that 
God would not interfere with the natural law; or if He did, we could 
not distinguish miracles from other extraordinary happenings, be- 
cause no one knows the extent and operation of the laws of nature 
in all their details. However, these reasons do not remove the 
possibility of miracles, because they do not destroy the natural 


? Werfel, “‘Song of Bernadette,” p. 540. 
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laws, although they may require their suspension or exception from 
the ordinary in special cases. Nor do miracles imply a change in 
God’s wisdom or plans, for they were determined from all eter- 
nity as signs of His mercy, goodness, prudence, etc., not inter- 
fering with nor disturbing His universal plan of providing for the 
whole of creation. It may not always be easy to distinguish a 
miracle from other strange facts, and for this reason the Church 
is very slow in accepting miracles. This is wise, for in these mat- 
ters she is the teacher of mankind, and these things cannot be in 
conflict with true science, because God is the Author of both re- 
ligion and science. No one may entertain any doubt about the 
miracles of Christ and others related in Holy Scripture; but with 
regard to other events not declared miracles by the Church, in- 
dividuals have sufficient freedom to accept or reject them. 

Since the treatment of miracles so far was mainly philosophical, 
we may conclude with the teaching of the Vatican Council in re- 
gard to miracles (Session III, Chapters 3 and 4). The Fathers de- 
clare: (1) that miracles are external and divine facts, signs and 
arguments of revelation; (2) that they are most certain signs of 
divine revelation by which God’s omnipotence and infinite wisdom 
can be fully demonstrated and they are, at the same time, accom- 
modated to the intelligence of all. The same Council declares the 
following to be articles of faith: (1) that miracles can happen, 
and sometimes can be recognized with certainty, and that by them 
the origin of the Christian religion can be proven; (2) that divine 
revelation can become credible by external signs (miracles and 
prophecies), and therefore men must not be moved to faith by 
their internal, personal experience alone or by private inspiration. 

Christ wrought miracles to show His divine authority as 
Teacher, and we like His disciples believe in Him. 














The South—Problem or Opportunity? 
By RICHARD REID 


One-fourth of the people of the nation are in the South. Dr. 
O. E. Baker of the Federal Bureau of Agricultural Economics 
asserts they are producing half of our increase in population. 
“Unless this disparity is greatly diminished,” Dr. Baker says, 
“most of the citizens of the nation a century hence seem likely to 
be the descendants of the rural people of the South.”” These state- 
ments were made by Dr. Baker at the Second Annual Convention 
of the Catholic Committee of the South. 

The rural people of the South, therefore, challenge the attention 
of the nation. Since practically all of them are non-Catholics, 
none should under the circumstances be more interested in them 
than Catholics. 

The ten States south of the Ohio and the Potomac and east of 
the Mississippi constitute an area of empire dimensions. The 
Virginias, the Carolinas, Georgia, Florida, Alabama, Mississippi, 
Tennessee and Kentucky embrace 449,626 square miles, larger 
than the combined former areas of Germany, France and Holland. 

In this vast expanse of territory there is, according to the most 
recent statistics, a population of 25,849,656. Of these 585,849 
are Catholics, less than the number of the faithful in the Diocese 
of Hartford (653,340) or Pittsburgh (683,063). This means that 
about one person in every forty-four in the area is a Catholic. 
But Kentucky, with less than 9% of the area, has over 36% 
of its Catholics. Kentucky has 30,000 more Catholics than Vir- 
ginia, North Carolina, South Carolina, Georgia, Mississippi and 
Tennessee combined. Nine Southern States, covering 409,028 
square miles, have 375,157 Catholics among 23,004,389 inhabi- 
tants, considerably less than one per square mile, and one for 
every sixty-one persons. 

But these statistics tell only part of the story. In every State 
the larger cities have the bulk of the Catholic population (three- 
quarters or more), leaving the other quarter thinly scattered 
through the smaller communities and sparsely sprinkled over the 
countryside. 

Breaking down the territory further, we find that North Caro- 
lina, South Carolina and Georgia have a combined area of 142,680 
square miles, as large as England, Ireland, Scotland, Wales, Den- 
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mark, Belgium, Delaware and Rhode Island. In their population 
of 8,595,150, there are 48,191 Catholics, or about one in every 186 
persons, one for every three square miles. 

The situation in Georgia is typical of most of the South. The 
Empire State of the South has 22,500 Catholics in its 159 counties. 
About 19,500 of these are centered in five counties, with the other 
3000 spread over the remaining 154 civil divisions of the State; 
the little clusters of them in the larger centers make them cor- 
respondingly rarer in rural areas. The average number of 
Catholics in the 154 counties is less than 20. In nearly 50,000 
square miles outside the larger cities, there is but one Catholic 
for every 800 persons. 

From Augusta to Jacksonville via U. S. Highway No. 1 is 225 
miles, through such communities as Louisville, Swainsboro, 
Lyons, Baxley and Waycross. In only one county, Ware, of 
which Waycross (population 18,068) is the county seat, is there 
a church. In none is there a resident priest. The total Catho- 
lic population in the seven counties from Richmond on the South 
Carolina line until one crosses into Florida does not exceed 200, 
of whom a majority are in Waycross. 

Why do we find such conditions so general in the South rather 
than in the North and Middle West? Is it due to a difference in 
the attitude of non-Catholics, or to a difference in the zeal of the 
Catholics in the respective areas? 

My answer, based on twenty-one years of residence and travel 
in the South and a longer period in the North, is ‘‘no.”” The ex- 
planation is basically economic. The North is and was in- 
dustrial. From the earliest days of the industrial era there was 
in the great manufacturing centers of the North a vacuum for 
labor which drew millions, including a large proportion of Catho- 
lics, from the teeming and poverty-stricken countries of Europe. 
The South, on the other hand, was and is basically agricultural. 
There was a limited demand for labor, and the stream of im- 
migration, Catholic and non-Catholic, to the North was hardly 
more than a trickle below the Mason-Dixon Line. This con- 
dition was duplicated to a large extent in most of the purely agri- 
cultural regions of the North, where even to-day we find in great 
archdioceses rural areas sparsely populated with Catholics. The 
slave and later free Negro labor in the South further curtailed the 
opportunities for immigrants. 

But some did go there. They found work in ports, in such 
industries as there were, in mercantile establishments, and else- 
where. They went there particularly to work on such projects 
as the building of railroads. When these undertakings were 
completed, many of the laborers could find no immediate em- 
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ployment in the larger cities where there were facilities for the 
practice of their religion. They were forced by circumstances to 
accept employment where they could get it, often far from 
churches. And ten miles was a considerable distance in those 
horse-and-buggy days. The few priests serving the vast territory 
brought them the Sacraments regularly, and saw them go to their 
graves as devoted to the Faith as on the day of their first Holy 
Communion. Their children, reared in a non-Catholic atmos- 
phere, knowing of the beauty, the dignity, the majesty of the 
Church only by hearsay, and having few if any associations that 
were Catholic outside the family circle, more often than not mar- 
ried non-Catholics. Only something approaching a miracle of 
grace could make fervent Catholics out of the third generation. 

Whose fault were these unfortunate results? That of the Catho- 
lic immigrants? They had no thought of disloyalty to the Faith 
when they took means of livelihood where they could find them; 
in most cases they appear to have regarded it as a temporary 
arrangement, to tide them over until times were better. 

Were the Church and the clergy to blame? Priests were few, 
and the way in which their flocks were scattered multiplied their 
difficulties. They travelled by railroad, by carriage, on horse- 
back, and afoot to bring the Sacraments to their isolated parish- 
ioners. They labored with such self-sacrificing zeal that a priest 
in the South who lived to observe his golden jubilee was and is in 
some dioceses almost unknown. 

When one takes all factors into consideration, it is not the 
misunderstanding of the Church and hostility to it one finds in the 
South at times that is amazing, but the fact that these difficulties 
are not many times as great. The South of Tom Watson, Sidney 
Catts and Tom Heflin has been widely publicized and often ac- 
cepted as representative. Watson, the most notorious and the 
most able anti-Catholic of his generation, spent his life from young 
manhood to the brink of old age running for office in Georgia; 
he only succeeded twice, and only once after he embarked on his 
anti-Catholic career. Catts, anti-Catholic Governor of Florida, 
died out of office, discredited and without influence. Heflin was 
defeated for the Senate in the first election after he assumed the 
réle of anti-Catholic leader, and the people of his native Alabama 
have been deaf to his subsequent pleas to return him to public 
life. 

In political life in the South, Catholics have fared at least as 
well as almost anywhere else in the Union in proportion to their 
numbers. In some of our great Catholic centers it has only been 
in this and the preceding generation that Catholics have been 
selected for posts of major importance. In North Carolina, 
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where even to-day the proportion of Catholics is less than in 
China, the first Governor was Thomas Burke, about whose Catho- 
licity we know little but who was reputed to be a Catholic. Wil- 
liam Gaston, Georgetown’s first graduate (after whom Gastonia 
and Gaston County were named, and perhaps the Faith’s most 
effective lay defender in the history of the South), served in Con- 
gress from 1813 to 1817, when he voluntarily retired to reénter 
the State Legislature; from 1833 until his death in 1844 he was a 
member of the Supreme Court of the State. 

The Catholic Judge, Robert D. Douglas, son of Lincoln’s 
Democratic opponent, was Attorney General of North Carolina; 
Judge Douglas and Judge M. E. Manley were on the Supreme 
Court Bench, and R. R. Heath, W. A. Moore and W. S. O’B. 
Robinson were Superior Court Judges. In Virginia the Catho- 
lics, John W. Johnston and John S. Barbour, were United States 
Senators, and John B. Floyd, son of the convert Governor John 
Floyd, was the State’s Chief Executive. The first United States 
Senator Walsh was not David I. of Massachusetts or Thomas J. 
of Montana, but Patrick Walsh of Georgia, Mayor of Augusta, 
editor of The Chronicle, the South’s oldest newspaper, who re- 
fused to accept the Democratic nomination for Governor (al- 
though nomination was tantamount to election), because he had 
pledged his support to a candidate who was subsequently nomi- 
nated and elected. In South Carolina M. P. O’Connor was a 
perennial member of Congress. The Mallorys father and son, 
the latter an alumnus of Georgetown, represented Florida in the 
United States Senate; the father was Secretary of the Navy in 
the cabinet of Jefferson Davis, the only cabinet officer to serve 
throughout the War. The list could be extended indefinitely, 
with practically every Southern State adding illustrious names 
to it. 

In 1928, former Governor Alfred E. Smith was a candidate for 
the presidency as an American citizen and as a Democrat, but he 
was opposed in many quarters as a Catholic. He carried eight 
States, Massachusetts, Rhode Island, South Carolina, Georgia, 
Alabama, Mississippi, Louisiana and Arkansas—two in the North, 
none in the Middle or Far West, and six in the South. The only 
States he carried by Protestant votes were in the South. He 
indeed lost States in the South which no Democrat ever lost be- 
fore, but he received a majority of the electoral and of the popular 
votes in the South. If he had been running only in the South, 
he would have been elected—if he could have been nominated 
—and this despite the limited number of Catholics in the South, 
despite the bitter, the vicious, anti-Catholic campaign waged 
against him, financed for the most part from outside the South. 
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There are great differences between various parts of the South; 
even within the same State one often finds marked distinctions 
(between the people of the coastal areas and those of the uplands 
and mountains, for instance), as great as between those of differ- 
ent States or groups of States in some other sections. As in other 
parts of the nation, vast numbers of the people can occasionally 
be misled by skillful propaganda; we could write a large volume 
filled with examples, but that side of the discussion has not been 
neglected and needs no emphasizing. It is not merely more 
charitable but infinitely more accurate and truthful to assert 
and reiterate that the people of the South are basically honest, 
sincere, friendly, and religious. 

But they, the probable ancestors of most of the people of the 
nation a century hence, have as a group very little contact with 
Catholics, and they are the descendants of Protestants who 
have been cut off from contact with the Catholic Church since 
nearly a century before Plymouth. For nearly four centuries 
they and their forbears have known little about Catholics and 
things Catholic except what is not so. Should we wonder, then, 
when their ideas of the Church and its members prove to be dis- 
torted? 

The bishops, the clergy and the Religious of the South are 
conscious of the situation and its requirements. The laity there 
are more Catholic-Action-minded as a whole than those in our 
great Catholic centers, as indicated by such efforts as the work of 
the Catholic Laymen’s Association of Georgia, now in its second 
quarter-century of activity, and of the valiant Catholic Com- 
mittee of the South. 

The Catholic Laymen’s Association of Georgia, organized in 
1916 in the episcopate of the late Bishop Benjamin J. Keiley, and 
which has continued to flourish in the regimes of Bishop Michael 
J. Keyes, S.M., retired, and Bishop Gerald P. O’Hara, was oc- 
casioned by a wave of prejudice sponsored by a demagogue. It 
culminated in the ‘Convent Inspection Bill,’”’ which its author 
promised was to be but a prelude to the closing of the Catholic 
schools of the State. Leading laymen of the State and diocese 
after studying the situation were convinced that the anti-Catholi- 
cism afflicting Georgia was due primarily to deliberate and 
persistent misrepresentation of the Church, and that the people 
of the State would be fair to Catholics once they knew and under- 
stood the facts. 

With the approval and blessing of their bishop, they set up an 
information center which offered through advertisements in the 
newspapers to answer questions about Catholic teaching and 
practice, corrected misrepresentation of the Church in the press, 
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published and distributed pamphlets, furnished books, placed 
the ‘‘Catholic Encyclopedia’’ in public and school libraries, founded 
a Catholic newspaper, and utilized other channels of informing 
the public. 

The letters to the press and to individuals were always friendly, 
never sarcastic, disdainful or funny. The object was not to over- 
whelm or silence an inquirer or advocate, but to inform and con- 
vince him. The reaction to the efforts is indicated by the fact, 
for instance, that occasions for writing letters to the press have 
dwindled from as many as one hundred a week to two a month, 
in a State with two hundred daily and weekly newspapers. 

The Catholic Committee of the South, in the words of Bishop 
O’Hara of Savannah-Atlanta, its episcopal chairman, ‘“‘is an or- 
ganization within the Catholic Church, based on and guided by 
the teachings, rules and regulations of the Catholic Church, and 
deriving its life from the Catholic Church. It is made up of 
bishops, priests and layfolk of the South who, loving the South 
intensely and knowing their Church so well, feel persuaded that 
the Catholic Church can make a most valuable contribution to 
the life of the South, not only in spiritual matters, but also in the 
social, economic, industrial and educational fields.” 

The Catholic Committee of the South recognizes the need of 
study, knowledge and information, and points to the advantages 
of organization and coéperation on the regional as well as diocesan 
basis. It is aware of the essential importance of sound economic 
and civic institutions in building up the spiritual life of a com- 
munity. And it proposes to collaborate with non-Catholic 
groups and organizations in promoting such economic, civic and 
allied ends as men of good will desire. 

In the brief time since its beginning in 1939, the Catholic Com- 
mittee of the South has come to be acclaimed by important groups 
and institutions throughout the South. This editorial comment 
from The Age-Herald of Birmingham is typical: ‘‘The Catholic 
Committee of the South is revealing to us that this is its funda- 
mental motivation: to arrive at an expression of spiritual values 
in concrete social and economic terms, and to devise a modern 
social order reducible to divine meaning.”’ 

The bishops, clergy, Religious and laity working in the South 
love the people there as members of the Mystical Body of Christ; 
they love them as neighbors and as friends, actual or potential. 
When they were not born and reared in their field of labor and 
thus have not for it the love one naturally has for one’s native 
State, they have deliberately chosen it, and their affection for it 
is no less than that of its native sons and daughters in most cases. 
They labor there with the Catholic spirit, with unswerving de- 
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votion and loyalty to Catholic teaching, at the same time respect- 
ing local customs and traditions not in conflict with Catholic 
principles. Sojourners from other sections of the country some- 
times are irritated by the manner in which Southerners give to 
great figures of Confederate history the admiration and affection 
reserved in the North for heroes of the Union. Native Southern 
Catholics share that local admiration and affection, and those 
from other sections laboring there, when they do not share it, know 
that it is no article of Catholic faith that Lincoln was a greater 
character than Lee. They conduct themselves accordingly. 

The Church is making greater progress in the South, judged 
by the number of converts per priest and per thousand Catholics, 
than in nearly any other part of the nation. In 1941, the number 
of converts for each priest in the United States was 2.2; for the 
South it was 3.5. There were eleven converts for each thousand 
Catholics in the nine States in the heart of the South, against 3.6 
for the country as a whole. But the Catholics of the South are 
not misled by these statistics; they know that they are good only 
relatively. 

More priests, more Religious, more churches, more schools, 
more Catholic institutions are needed in the South than in Catho- 
lic centers, because Catholics are so thinly scattered. The 
Archdiocese of New York has a priest for every 626 Catholics; 
Boston one for every 676; Chicago one for every 766. Georgia 
has one for every 271 Catholics; South Carolina one for every 
195; North Carolina one for every 93. Thus, the need of support 
is greatest where the financial resources are most meager, just as 
the South as a whole, with the least wealth, has proportionately 
the greatest number of children to educate in its schools, public, 
private and religious. Religious Orders are increasingly gener- 
ous in sending members to work in the South, especially among 
the colored people, who constitute one of the hemisphere’s most 
promising fields for Catholic missionary effort. The progress 
made in it in this generation is, although still in the pioneer 
stage, one of the most heartening chapters in the recent history 
of the Church in the nation. Organizations like the Catholic 
Church Extension Society, the Society for the Propagation of the 
Faith, and other groups have rendered assistance which only the 
Recording Angel can assess. 

But a greater interest in this field of the home missions, which 
has itself given so generously in personnel and means to the for- 
eign missions, is essential, particularly because of the part that 
the Southern people are destined to play in the future of the 
nation. One of our smaller but most influential Protestant de- 
nominations some years ago announced a program which included 
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the placing of a church and clergyman in every county seat in the 
United States, a plan which never even started to materialize. 
If the Catholic Church were to place a church and resident priest 
in every county in the South and provide for their support, the 
result would eventually be a flood of conversions perhaps un- 
paralleled in the Western World since the apostasy of Henry 
VIII. 

If that is not feasible, a deepened interest in and assistance to 
the work of the bishops, priests, Religious and laity of the South, 
predicated on a better understanding of and quickened sympathy 
for that section of the nation, is possible. The spiritual and other 
dividends it would pay are beyond calculation. 














Divorce and Leakage 
By GERALD J. SCHNEPP, S.M. 


Divorce is a confession of failure to adjust satisfactorily to a 
mate. Such maladjustment may enter into the life of a Catholic 
as well as of anyone else, and, if it is necessary and proper authori- 
zation is secured, a civil divorce may take place. If the matter 
stops there, the whole situation does not differ greatly from 
separation.' 

But, as every Catholic knows, the divorce problem is fre- 
quently complicated by the desire of one or both parties to re- 
marry. Therefore, from the viewpoint of preventing leakage it 
is important to discover the answers to such questions as: How 
many Catholics secure divorces? Of these, how many attempt 
remarriage? And, what are the chances that the children of the 
divorced will be reared in the Faith? 

Unfortunately, there are no national figures on the subject. 
However, a recent study? of an urban parish on the Atlantic sea- 
board uncovered some facts which have a direct bearing on the 
questions posed. 

In St. Patrick’s parish—a fictitious name—a total of 32 di- 
vorced persons were encountered in the parish visitation. Four- 
teen were men and eighteen were women. Twelve of the total— 
two men and ten women—had attempted remarriage and were 
thus living in adulterous concubinage. Since 1115 family units 
were enumerated, the 32 divorced persons constituted approxi- 
mately three percent of the total. 

Of the marriages leading to divorce 58% were mixed marriages, 
two of them invalid. The 42% in which both parties were 
Catholic included two mixed (convert) marriages and one vali- 
dated Catholic marriage. These percentages are quite similar to 
those found for marriages leading to separation—62% mixed and 
invalid mixed marriages, and 38% in which both parties were 
Catholic—and lead to a similar conclusion: that it is mixed rather 
than Catholic marriages that end in divorce. 

There were no children in twelve of the thirty-two marriages 
leading to divorce, a percentage of 37.5. Nine of the divorced 

1 See the author’s article “Separation and Leakage”’ in the November, 1942, issue 
of this Review. 

2 “Leakage from a Catholic Parish,” a dissertation submitted by the author to 
the faculty of the School of Social Work of the Catholic University of America in 


partial fulfillment of the requirements for the degree of Doctor of Philosophy. Most 
of the material for this article is taken from the book. 
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couples had one child, seven had two children, one had three 
children, two had four children, and one had six children. The 
percentage of childless marriages among the divorced was about 
twice as high as that among the separated, and almost three times 
as high as among the unbroken homes of the parish. Here, then, 
is evidence supporting the statement frequently made that 
children act as a bond holding the marriage intact. 

In all, the twenty divorced persons had a combined total of 
forty children. An important question in the discussion of leak- 
age is: Are the children being raised in the Catholic Faith? 
Without entering into painful detail which can be found else- 
where,* it may be said that in 65% of the cases of divorce, the 
children were being raised Catholic; in 25% the children were 
lapsed Catholics; and in 10% they were non-Catholics. The 
65% may seem high to some, but it should be noted that in four- 
teen families children were in the custody of the Catholic mother 
who, in the majority of cases, while she herself was not living up 
to the Faith, had either raised the children Catholic already or 
was sending them to a Catholic school at the time the study was 
made. 

Concerning elapsed time between marriage and divorce, the 
figures for St. Patrick’s parish showed that the time varied from 
one year in three cases to thirty-seven years in the case of one 
divorced person at the other extreme. The mean time was 
10.4 years and the median was 10 years. Omitting extreme 
values which may be said to affect the mean unduly, the mean 
average becomes 7 years. According to these figures, there is 
not much difference between the elapsed time in separation and 
divorce cases; the former was 10.6 in the entire distribution and 
7.4 when extreme lengths of time were omitted. 

Two conclusions reached regarding the separated seem to hold 
true also of the divorced who have not attempted remarriage: 
first, the Catholic parties did their utmost to preserve the mar- 
riage before having recourse to divorce, and, secondly, friction 
resulting from the religious training of the children probably 
contributed to the final decision. While both these conclusions 
may also be applicable to some of the persons who contracted 
invalid marriages subsequent to their divorce, the evidence is 
strongly against it. Their speedy violation of a serious church 
law so soon after divorce leads one to conclude that other than 
religious reasons lay behind their unwillingness to resort to divorce 
sooner, and other than religious frictions led to the ultimate 
break-up of the home. 


* See Schnepp, “‘Leakage from a Catholic Parish,” pp. 146-147. 
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While no accurate statistics can be given on the subject, it 
seems safe to say, from the study of individual cases, that the 
possibility of reconciliation of divorced couples was probably very 
remote in all cases. 

Similarly, not enough data are available to present the causes 
or factors for divorce in statistical form, but certain attitudes can 
be given to round out the discussion and describe more adequately 
the types of persons who resorted to divorce. 

Two attitudes were generally met with in St. Patrick’s parish. 
First, the divorced had explored the possibilities of “straightening 
out” their marital condition and had found that all roads led to the 
same end, namely, that it could not be done without leaving the 
present mate. Secondly, they were unwilling to do this. 

A number (of divorced women especially) expressed a strong 
desire to ‘‘get back to my Church.” Most of these did not criti- 
cize the law which made this impossible. But there was one case 
of a woman who felt that she had been treated wrongfully, since 
she claimed to be the victim of circumstances. After some pre- 
liminary difficulties the enumerator elicited, bit by bit, the story 
summarized below. It was not told as it appears; for the sake of 
brevity much of her conversation is omitted, as well as certain 
questions asked by the parish visitor. 

“Tt was during the war. I had met him just a couple of weeks 
and he was called overseas. He assured me he was a Catholic, 
told the priest the same thing, went to confession, so I married 
him. He received Holy Communion the day we were married; 
the following week he left for France. Within a short time we 
found out that he was not Catholic at all [7.e., had not lived up to 
the Faith for years], and of course I didn’t want to be married to 
him under those conditions. I went to the priests at St. Boniface’s 
[the neighboring national parish] and to those at St. Patrick’s; 
I spoke to the missionaries when they had a mission here, and they 
all told me the same thing—the only thing that could stop that 
marriage was death. I didn’t think that was fair, so I got a divorce 
and married again—before a Protestant preacher, of course. . . 
That’s one of the most bitter things of my life—that I can’t prac- 
tise the religion I was raised in.”’ 

That this woman had been validly married, there was no doubt. 
The priests of both parishes knew the case well; while they sym- 
pathized with her, they could find no justification for her subse- 
quent attempt at remarriage. 

A number of other cases could be quoted to show that divorced 
wives who attempted remarriage expressed a desire to return to 
the Church. There is also one case of a non-Catholic woman who 
was living with a divorced Catholic man. She said: “I can’t 
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understand why I can’t be a Catholic. I have a friend who 
married a Catholic and turned; while she was taking instructions 
I went along with her, but they told me they could do nothing for 
me. I’ve spoken to several other priests since, and they all tell 
me the same thing. . .. When I married I was only nineteen and 
I didn’t realize the responsibilities of married life and hardly 
realized what I was going in for. I knew he was divorced but 
didn’t realize what that would mean now.” 

The knowledge that this woman was herself the product of a 
mixed marriage in which the father was a lapsed Catholic who 
divorced his wife, that she contracted an invalid marriage, and 
raised his children non-Catholic, adds irony to the tragedy. 

Another case, that of an undivorced woman living in adulterous 
concubinage with a divorced man, further illustrates the desire 
for a return to the Faith: “I know not much can be done since my 
present husband is a divorced man. The only thing that would 
help would be if they found out his wife [living, ‘remarried’ ] was 
not baptized. One of the priests promised to come down here to 
talk it over with us but he never came....’” There seems to be 
some exaggeration here and a tendency to shift the blame onto 
the shoulders of someone else. The priests of the parish were 
familiar with the case; proper investigations had been made, and 
it was found that the man’s marriage was valid. 

These cases lose something of their impressiveness when one 
turns to those divorced persons who have not attempted remarri- 
age. If the desire to return to the Faith is sincere, it is reasonable 
to expect a genuine return to religion after marriage is broken up 
by divorce. Strange to say, this return was not generally the case. 
Thus: ‘Joe’s wife divorced him some years ago. Since 
then he hasn’t taken much interest in religion.” A daughter 
reported: ‘Somehow, after they were married [mixed], dad no 
longer kept up his religion and he hasn’t tothisday. I talk tohim 
about it now and then, but he always changes the subject right 
away....” <A brother told of his sister’s case: ‘‘She married a 
non-Catholic before a minister. It didn’t last and they got a 
divorce. She hasn’t been to church since her marriage; it 
wrecked her life.”’ 

There is a great difference between the cases just quoted and 
those of the persons living in adulterous concubinage. For the 
latter, life is sweet as it is except for one thing—they do not have 
the sanction of the Church. On the other hand, those divorced 
persons who have not attempted remarriage are free to practise 
their religion. But that very religion may be the supposed 
“cause’’ of their divorce; the divorce is a defeat, a frustration in 
life; life is sour, life is bitter, life is “‘wrecked.”’ 
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Other attitudes were found in a few cases. There was, for 
example, the attempt to minimize the seriousness of the violation 
by comparing it with the many “good deeds” of life: ‘““My wife 
she divorced. Catholics no like to marry us, so we get minister 
from Evangelical church. But we go to Catholic church. All 
my friends Catholic. Me honest.... Nosteal.... Pay my 
debts.... Inside I lead good life.... Believein Jesus.... One 
man who work in my shop, he tell me when my wife die: “You 
marry this girl and you no make mistake.’ I marry her and I no 
make mistake—she a good wife and mother.” 

Shifting the blame to the other party was another attitude 
encountered: “It wasn’t our fault, see? We didn’t get the 
divorces; her husband and my wife got the divorces.”’ A few 
admitted that the entire marital venture was a mistake from 
beginning to end. For example: ‘The marriage never should 
have taken place. I look on it as the doings of achild.... Yes, 
I was just sixteen then. We stayed together eight years and then 
he sued for divorce. [It had been a mixed marriage.] Within 
a week he was married again.... Too bad he was baptized and 
we got a dispensation.” 

“A nice young man” came into the picture in one case, ex- 
plained by a mother-in-law: “They were living with her mother 
who took in boarders. One of these was a ‘nice young man.’ 
His wife fell in love with the boarder, that’s all. She sued him for 
divorce; it didn’t cost him a cent.”” During the discussion the 
son entered and demanded to know ‘‘why these things had to be 
discussed at all.’’ An explanation that it was important to visit 
every family in the parish placated him somewhat, but he was of 
the opinion that ‘enough had been said already,’”’ and that, of 
course, closed the interview. 

This latter case illustrates the attitude most generally en- 
countered among the divorced, v7z., an unwillingness to discuss 
the matter at all. No one likes to talk about his failures in life; 
the most comfortable way of handling them is to relegate them to 
the deepest recesses of memory. Of course, the deeper they are 
interred, the more painful is the process of exhumation. 

Such unwillingness to think at all about these things, the desire 
to suppress them entirely, is considered by mental hygienists to 
be an unhealthy sign. The more wholesome attitude is to 
analyze one’s failures, frankly accepting the blame where it is due 
and using the experience to guide future conduct. Unless this is 
done, the mental conflict will not be resolved, and it will be 
difficult for those who are forced to live with such personalities 
to adjust themselves to their behavior peculiarities. Of course, 
such personalities do not develop overnight; they are the end 
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result of a long series of maladjustments. From this point of 
view, it is highly probable that, since apparently this psychologi- 
cal factor is operating in the present religious maladjustment of 
the individual, it has also operated in the marital maladjustment 
which led to the divorce. In other words, it is contended that 
mental maladjustment does not develop after divorce, but that 
such mental maladjustment of one or both parties is an important 
factor which makes it difficult for them to adjust to each other 
and eventually leads to divorce. 

Our discussion may conclude with a summary of the main 
findings. First, of all marital groups, the divorced show the 
highest rate of leakage, 63%. Second, because of the American 
practice of giving the mother custody of the children, a surpris- 
ingly large number of children of the divorced seem to have a fair 
chance of being reared Catholics. Then, mental maladjustment, 
minor or major, may be assumed to have contributed to the 
divorce as well as to present attitudes towards religion. Finally, 
the reason why there were many more difficult cases among the 
divorced than among the separated seems clear: the separated 
are more often to be found well within the spirit and the letter of 
the law of the Church on marriage. The divorced have violated 
a law (except where the divorce was secured with permission), 
which becomes a double violation if followed by an attempt at 


remarriage. A number of the latter types were found to express 
a desire to become reunited to the Faith, but only under terms 
that were unacceptable. As long as they persist in this attitude, 
the Church cannot welcome them back. If she did otherwise, 
she would not only betray her trust but also let down the bars to 
abuses such as a false philosophy of liberty has foisted on count- 
less victims of divorce outside her fold. 





Dupanloup, Teacher of Children 
By Pau E. CAMPBELL, A.M., Litt.D., LL.D. 


II. Authority and Respect in Education 


Bishop Dupanloup found by deep reflection that the two 
fundamental things in education are authority and respect. He 
noted that four authorities are brought into play in the work of 
education. According to Dr. Lenaway, they may be classified 
as being either spiritual or temporal, divine or human. We have 
seen that authority of the first rank resides in God, who is the 
Creator of heaven and earth and all things: ‘“Without Him was 
made nothing that was made.”’ The authority of God is im- 
mediate and transcendent; it is the most direct, the most per- 
ceptible, and the most effective of all. ‘‘Ecclesiastical authority 
resides in the Church, the perfect supernatural society. In the 
natural order, authority belongs to fathers by virtue of paternity; 
and to civil society by virtue of its natural purpose, the common 
welfare of the people.’’? 

How does each of these authorities operate in the work of 
education? God gives to the created human being a potentiality 
of power and beauty which it is the privilege of human agencies 
to develop. The Church holds authority by divine commission, 
and she can never yield her rights in those matters which concern 
man’s supernatural destiny. Authority belongs to civil society 
under the title of the common welfare of the people, but it must 
be remembered that this authority also comes from God. Fin- 
ally, after divine authority, there is nothing in human society 
greater than parental authority. 

The authority of parents is a transmitted authority, it is true, 
but parents have inalienable rights over the education of their 
children. Dupanloup designates as the principal duties of 
parents in this sphere: 


(1) to study the grandeur of their rights and obligations, and to reflect 
seriously on them before God; 

(2) to engage personally in the education of their children, especially 
their early education, and not to remove them too soon from 
the home; 

(3) to codperate at all times personally, solicitously and carefully with 
the education that the child receives through other agencies; 


1 Lenaway, “‘Principles of Education according to Bishop Dupanloup” (The Catho- 
lic University of America Press, Washington, 1942), p. 43. 
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(4) after academic education has been achieved, to preside over that 
great and final education of the young which crowns and fin- 
ishes all the preceding education, and constitutes as it were an 
introduction to adult life. This duty is perhaps the most 
serious and the most difficult of all; no one can supplant the 
parents here.? 


This obligation of parents is most serious; it begins with the 
very birth of the child, and is continuous. They who take upon 
themselves the office of parenthood must prepare themselves to 
discharge this obligation in a worthy manner. Dupanloup in- 
sists that there is no excuse for ignorance in the matter of this 
important duty. The hierarchy of the family makes parents the 
natural teachers of their children, and nature itself provides that 
the lessons of parents will be far more efficacious than those given 
under other teachers, even the masters of science and human 
letters. Parents have a moral aptitude for the work assigned 
to them by God, and the child possesses a natural instinct of 
piety towards his parents. The child asks his parents if a given 
thing is permitted, if it is good, useful or worth-while; rarely does 
he ask such questions of others than his parents. “All the 
virtues, .. . all the rights, all the duties, all the generous ideas, all 
noble sentiments reveal themselves to him in the heart of family 
life close to a father and mother, in the form, in the shape of 
paternal and maternal authority.’’® 

The moral aptitude which is the peculiar qualification of 
parents in this sphere indicates that their parental authority is 
not exercised through physical force, but through a moral force 
which tends towards correct development of the child’s con- 
science. This fact does not detract from the gravity of the 
duties that the great work of educating their children imposes 
upon parents. Their obligation is definitely a personal obliga- 
tion. They are not justified in shifting their responsibility with- 
out necessity upon a tutor or governess, nor can they send their 
child to a boarding school with the sole purpose of freeing them- 
selves from their obligations. Dupanloup admits that boarding 
schools and day nurseries have their place, but he insists that 
they are “‘substitutes only for what cannot, in some cases, be done 
in the home.” There is no type of formal training by outside 
agencies that can absolve parents from their obligation in this 
matter. On the contrary, there is often need for greater care and 
thoughtfulness on the part of parents when the child begins to 
receive a large part of his formal education from other sources 
than the home. They can neither yield their right that they 


? Dupanloup, “De l’Education,” pp. 165-66. 
* Dupanloup, tbid., p. 173. 
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receive from God, nor free themselves from the corresponding 
obligation. In a word, nothing should ever be done in education 
without their concurrence. We are happy to note here that 
legislative pronouncements in the United States have consistently 
vindicated the preéminent right of the parent in the education 
of the child. 

What is the place of the teacher in the process of educating the 
child? Dupanloup calls the teacher a “‘second father.’’ He or 
she is the embodiment of civil authority for the child. The 
teacher acts as the agent of the parent; the parent transmits to 
him his rights and duties, and thus his obligations are essentially 
those of the parent in whose place he stands. Lenaway calls the 
teacher’s position ‘‘an office of spiritual paternity in the care and 
development of the child’s soul.” 

It must not be thought that the teacher does not have personal 
authority in the work of education. He acts as the delegate of 
the parent, but he has a personal authority traceable to God. 
Acting as the delegate of the parent, the teacher is God’s instru- 
ment. It is he who develops strong and vital faculties in the 
child in view of the supernatural life, inspires a love for the 
beautiful and the true, forms a clear, pure and upright mind for 
the understanding of the truths of faith, an energetic will, a 
firm and strong character for the struggles of nature against vice. 
“T would almost say,” writes Dupanloup (bid., p. 329), “‘it is 
God’s duties the teacher accomplishes, it is God whom he re- 
places, or at least it is in union with God that he works.”’ 

The author of ‘‘De 1’Education”’ next gives the qualities neces- 
sary to the authority of the teacher. Four chief qualities are 
enumerated: virtue, firmness, intellectual ability, and devoted- 
ness. There is nothing vague in his outline of the content of 
each of these qualities. The virtue of the teacher becomes opera- 
tive through both precept and example, but example is much the 
more forceful medium. Since morality stems from religion, it is 
necessary that the teacher be of the same faith as his pupils. 
To the objection that religion and faith have nothing in common 
with classical instruction, for instance, Dupanloup answers by 
stating that atheism and false doctrine can filter through an 
educational system very easily in the teaching of classical lan- 
guages or any other branch of instruction. Proper authority in the 
teacher demands that his morality be based upon a belief in God, 
the Christian virtues, and fidelity to the precepts of the Gospel. 

The firmness of which our author speaks is the equivalent of 
disciplinary ability. The teacher who does not possess this trait 
is advised to withdraw from the teaching profession. This God- 
given position demands moral force of character; without that 
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force the teacher is unable to instill respect and inspire sub- 
mission in children. Firmness demands that he never neglect 
his right, never overlook the correction of a fault, and never give 
in to the whims of children. The firm teacher will demand re- 
spect, obedience, regularity, and right reason. A multiplicity of 
rules, enforced in a dictatorial and coercive manner, may well 
destroy all spirit of codperation and all desire for self-activity in 
the hearts of children. It is better to establish a code of minimum 
rules, and lead pupils to obey them through kindness and per- 
suasion. Dupanloup puts great stress upon firmness in the exer- 
cise of the personal authority of the teacher. The lack of dis- 
cipline leads to many evils; firmness of discipline is the law of life. 

We must not form the conclusion that the Bishop of Orléans 
looks upon school discipline as a form of military training. The 
teacher must direct all educational discipline to the formation of 
the will. He will rule out mere material punishments such as 
flogging, slapping the child in the face, boxing his ears, or assign- 
ing purposeless written tasks. This form of punishment has no 
place in a real system of education, and may easily destroy all 
respect for authority. Chastisements of a moral nature are 
better and more effective. A period of silence, solitude or reflec- 
tion, a private reprimand or a public admonition, often recalls 
an erring child to the path of duty and respect for authority. 

The quality of self-sacrifice demands that the teacher give 
himself, heart and soul, to his work. He must have the same love 
of the child, the same zeal for his temporal and eternal welfare, 
that is in the heart of the parent. The true teacher stands pre- 
pared to forget self and to sacrifice everything in the interest of 
his main task. Fathers spare nothing for their children, and this 
same zeal should be present in the teacher. 

The fourth quality essential to the teacher’s personal authority 
is intelligence. He must know, or he cannot teach. His knowl- 
edge must include an understanding of the fundamental prin- 
ciples, of the end and nature of education. A mastery of subject 
matter is not sufficient. The teacher must have that professional 
knowledge which gives him a deep understanding of all problems 
in the teacher-pupil relationship and of the best methods and 
techniques of presenting knowledge to the budding intelligence 
of the child. The learning of the child is the true measure of 
teaching. The individual teacher does not attempt to teach all 
that he knows; he directs every effort to impart to the child what 
the child ought to learn but does not yet know. The process 
demands docility on the part of the child; he submits his judg- 
ment to the superior judgment of the teacher and inclines his 
heart to receive instruction. The teacher himself must have at 
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all times an open mind, humbly submit to criticism and correction 
from proper sources, and be willing to learn from his pupils as well 
as teach them. The perfection of the teaching process depends 
upon this docility in both teacher and pupil. 

Without a docile mind the pupil cannot codperate actively 
in the work of education. His very eagerness and willingness 
to learn are dependent upon this trait. From it flows his atten- 
tion, his gratitude, his respect. Attention lies at the very base 
of mental power. The absence of gratitude to a benefactor is 
simply inhuman. Respect is in the pupil a duty that corresponds 
to the right of authority in the teacher, just as respect for the 
dignity and nature of the pupil is a duty correlative to the pupil’s 
natural rights. 

The teacher comes to the pupil as one having power, the 
pupil respects that status, and his respect becomes the second 
basic philosophic principle reaching to the very roots of educa- 
tion. What is this respect? Is it esteem, deference, politeness, 
consideration? It is all these, and more. After defining respect 
as “‘simply the conscious recollection and the religious conviction 
of the divine likeness in oneself and in others,”” Dr. Lenaway tells 
us that this respect is the standard of all virtues, the center of all 
laws, and the source of accomplishment of all duties. Respect 
is a universal principle in human relationships. Filial respect, 
based upon paternal authority, is a direct extension of Supreme 
Authority which both the father and the child recognize, for each 
manifests a religious respect for the other. We here quote 
Dupanloup: ‘“‘Respect for oneself and for one’s fellow-creatures 
is nothing other than an attentive consideration for what is 
highest in human dignity, namely, the image of God, the Divine in 
us; in addition, the profound, intimate, and religious sentiment 
that this recollection and this awareness inspire’’ (“De 1’Educa- 
tion,’’ p. 487). 

It becomes evident that respect is the basis for three forms of 
society: spiritual, temporal and domestic. God Himself respects 
His own work of creation in man. Between God and man 
respect is both a link and a barrier. In domestic society we find 
conjugal respect for the husband and for the wife; children 
respect their parents, and parents their children. Finally, re- 
spect is the link that binds together the members of civil society. 
This analysis makes clear the close association between authority 
and respect. There is the same essential relationship between 
the idea of authority and that of respect as there is between the 
idea of right and that of duty. This relationship, writes Dupan- 
loup, is permanently established in the nature of things by God 
Himself. 
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The religious implications of the principle of respect place 
upon parents the duty of exacting respect from their children and 
of respecting them in return as human beings made to the image 
and likeness of God. There is no more sacred obligation on 
earth than this twofold filial respect. Parents must train their 
children to ways of virtue. Childish waywardness may need the 
hand of firmness, of correction, at times of severity, but a well- 
ordered parental love will not hesitate to employ the necessary 
means; else, the parent may merit the reproach of Holy Scripture 
pronounced upon him ‘‘who hath not care of his own.” 

The teacher assumes the réle of spiritual father to the child, 
becomes his second father, and is entitled to the respect due to 
fatherhood itself. Parents must ingrain in their children this 
attitude of respect towards their teachers. If they fail in this, 
they break down parental authority itself, and make their children 
rebels against all authority. The teacher who does not have 
religious respect for his pupils, lacks a true concept of his place 
and his mission. The believing teacher will respect the child as 
one fashioned to the image and likeness of God and mirroring 
the divine attributes in his soul. In the creation of man God used 
Himself as a model, and gave the characteristic perfections of His 
essence to be the very foundation of being in the helpless child. 
How noble, indeed, is the task of the teacher to whom it is given 
to aid in unfolding the marvellous faculties of the human being! 
The process of the unfolding of human abilities itself demands 
respect. It is an essential work. The great and divine gifts of 
humanity are obscure and nameless in a child, and will remain 
hidden in the depths of his nature, if one does not take pains to 
study them with respect and cultivate them religiously. One 
cannot teach well who does not have the firm conviction that 
there is something supernatural about the pupil, that the pupil 
bears a likeness to God in the nobility, power, and harmony of 
his spiritual faculties. 

A true system of education must aim at the proper unfolding of 
the child’s latent talents. Unless it demands a deep respect for 
the child, a respect for the development of his natural faculties, 
a respect for his ultimate destiny, it is not fitted for the education 
of a creature of God. Every teacher must seek to cultivate and 
to elevate human nature in the child. It is the duty of the 
teacher to form in the child the man such as God conceived him, 
the man such as God wishes he should be formed and perfected. 
When the teacher neglects to do these things, writes Dupanloup, 
“he betrays and violates the respect which is due to this child and 
to his innate dignity, and I must add, such neglect is not rare”’ 
(Dupanloup, ibid., pp. 91-92). 
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Our presentation of the active part of the teacher should not 
lead us to conclude mistakenly that the pupil is to remain passive 
in the process. Nothing could be further from the thought of 
the scholarly bishop. He is a proponent, par excellence, of self- 
activity in education. His whole thesis is based upon a concept 
of the pupil as an active, efficient, sovereign creature, endowed 
with conscience and with liberty, who must necessarily act, must 
develop of himself. The teacher will stimulate and encourage the 
essential free action of the pupil; he must never confine nor force 
it. The personal action of the child becomes, under the happy 
influence of divine grace, the very soul and life of his education. 
The work and the efficiency of the teacher is measured, not by what 
he does, but by what he causes to be done. 

Unjust punishments are a nefarious device; they offend against 
the respect due the child’s nature. Conceding that the code of 
school discipline must punish certain misdemeanors, Dupanloup 
protests against forcing pupils into certain patterns of conduct. 
Such a procedure serves merely to strengthen evil tendencies. 
Teachers of long experience have found the wisdom of the axiom: 
“With children, kindness is always nearer justice than severity.”’ 
He who would form men must retain a sense of humor. When he 
loses his sense of humor, the sense of equilibrium goes with it. 
The recollection of the pranks and mischievous conduct of one’s 
own childhood keeps the tutorial feet upon the firm ground of 
wisdom and prudence. 

The two great principles of authority and respect permeate the 
educational philosophy of Dupanloup. His profound respect for 
the nature of the child is in thorough accord with Catholic doctrine 
and practice. As we proceed further with the exposition of our 
author’s principles, it will become increasingly evident that his 
end or aim is identical with that presented by the late Holy 
Father, in his Encyclical letter on the Christian Education of 
Youth: ‘‘Christian education takes in the whole aggregate of 
human life, physical and spiritual, intellectual and moral, indi- 
vidual, domestic and social, not with a view of reducing it in any 
way, but in order to elevate, regulate and perfect it, in accordance 
with the example and teaching of Christ.’’* 


‘N.C.W.C. edition, 1936, p. 36. 
(To be continued) 

















One Way of Restoring the Family 
By Joseru P. Donovan, C.M., J.C.D. 


“Father, you cannot exaggerate the transcendent importance of 
the crusade you are preaching. I know what I am talking about; 
for the Freemasons, of whom for years I was one, have but one aim: 
it is, to de-Christianize the family. Once this is effected, in whole or 
in part, they feel they can safely leave Catholics in possession of their 
cathedrals, their churches, their chapels. What good will these age- 
lasting buildings be when they, the Masons, will have taken over the 
family? To the extent that this secret strategy succeeds, will hell 
itself rejoice. This is the way I myself reasoned when a Mason; 
this is what I as a Mason strove to accomplish.” 


The foregoing lines were written by a prominent convert from 
Masonry to the apostle of the Enthronement of the Sacred Heart 
and in latter years also of the Night Adoration, family by family, 
of the Sacred Heart. And it is more than a coincidence that this 
zealous priest of South American birth and of Spanish-English 
ancestry was commissioned thirty-five years ago by the saintly 
Pope Pius X to preach the Enthronement of the Sacred Heart 
everywhere and to do so as long as he should live. Nor is it mere 
coincidence that this charge was renewed by Popes Benedict XV, 
Pius XI and Pius XII. In the year 1935 the late Pope sent this 
Picpus Father to the Far East to preach sanctity, sanctity pure 
and undefiled, to the leaders of the Pope’s mission flock—to 
priests native and foreign, to native seminarians, and to white 
and colored Brothers and Sisters. 

It was while on his way back to Rome to report that this fore- 
runner of the Christ the King Devotion was caught by the War 
in the United States. So, he began carrying on here his crusade 
for the restoration of the family through the Bethany of the home 
and the Cenacle of the altar, to stir up personal attachment to 
the Saviour under the form of that most approved devotion of the 
Sacred Heart, and to arouse an abiding Eucharistic love for the 
Saviour through frequent attendance at Mass and frequent re- 
ception of Holy Communion. It was last summer that I came 
across the aftermath of the preaching of this papal missionary to 
the world in one of the first parishes of the North American Con- 
tinent he preached in. Father Mateo is the shortened form of 
the name of this present-day missionary at large. Since the de- 
tails of that aftermath bear very much upon the problem which 
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has engaged each and every Pontiff of this twentieth century, the 
restoration of the Christian family, they are well worth going 
into. 

That parish of the Golden Gate City was no stranger to frequent 
and even daily Mass and Communion, with something like crowds 
throughout the Season of Lent. It is a parish where every eighth- 
grade graduate is worked on before graduation to get him or her 
in a Catholic high school, with the parish or the St. Vincent de 
Paul men paying in deserving cases the tuition in whole or in 
part. It is a parish with three groups of lay missionaries: men, 
women, girls (out of the last-named have come some 10 vocations 
during the past few years, two of them to the Sisters of the Poor). 
In such a kind of parish we would expect sympathetic listeners 
to Father Mateo’s appeal in a series of talks for home and altar 
living. That reception was to be expected and that he had. But 
he had previously met the same fervid welcome in Japan, China, 
the Philippines, the Straits, and all through India; and before that 
in every part of Latin America where he began, and later in many 
a part of Europe, especially Italy, France, and England. But the 
unique thing in the San Francisco parish was the perfect follow-up 
work. And here is how it proceeded. 

To begin with, no one realized better than the pastor, a student 
and a practitioner of Mariology, that Father Mateo himself uses 
and counsels others to use, not mass production methods of pro- 
moting piety, but selective methods. The pastor also realized 
that these choice individuals must be winnowed from the entire 
parish population. For there is everywhere much latent piety 
that has to be discovered and developed. Then again there is 
a lot of apparent piety which, when tested out by the require- 
ments of the devout life actually lived, turns out to be only spir- 
itual exhibitionism—in unscientific parlance, fair-weather piety. 
So the pastor called in his men lay missionaries, al! of whom are 
daily communicants, and told them off to reconnoitre the parish 
and then to proceed to recruit home clients of the Sacred Heart. 
Up to that time 300 leaflets were being distributed a month by the 
Sacred Heart promoters. Incidentally, however, these lay mis- 
sionaries were to tabulate all pastoral information gleaned under 
definite categories. Every house within the parish limits was 
visited and a complete new census made, including a listing of 
vacant apartments. Then a woman was selected in each block 
to give out the Sacred Heart leaflets and to report movings in 
and movings out of the block. The leaflets went up in number 
from 300 to 3000 a month. The next step was to start recruiting 
for Home Enthronement with the urging of Night Adoration once 
a month by the family and of frequent Mass and Communion. 
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Early July came and nine months had not passed since Father 
Mateo preached Jesus and Him the King of Love. The men 
missionaries were now bringing in their harvest. They reported 
that, as soon as the pastor and his assistants would be ready for 
the ceremonies of enthronement, the lay missionaries would have 
eight or nine families a week to have a picture or a statue of the 
Sacred Heart to be set up in their home, symbolizing Jesus as 
King of the Household in a rite filled with instruction and unction 
and specially approved by the Holy See. The men further re- 
ported that these weeks would go on for quite an indefinite period. 

What is still going on in this San Francisco parish, and what has 
been going on these thirty-five years in every part of the world 
where Catholic homes and Catholic altars are, this Enthronement 
of the Sacred Heart in families with its implications of home con- 
secration and reparation, and of church sacrificing and church 
sustenance, is equally feasible in parishes anywhere else in this 
country of ours (this country which Father Mateo is convinced 
has a very distinct mission destiny). It is not the only way of 
restoring and even of improving the traditional Catholic family. 
But it does seem one of those divine short-cuts to highly desired 
ends which the Spirit of God in every age points out to those with 
eyes to see. Let us recall that the Council of Trent, speaking for 
the Church teaching, urged the faithful to go to Communion as 
often as they went to Mass; and at the same time let us recollect 
that this official exhortation did not bring about daily Com- 
munion, nor even monthly Communion. This latter was effected 
by the post-Tridentine confraternities. By the close of that 
sixteenth century select groups of Sodality boys at the Roman 
College were going to Communion once a month and also on the 
high festivals, with their officers going every week. Then at the 
end of the first quarter of the next century, around 1625, St. 
Vincent was having the Ladies of Charity (lay women) at Com- 
munion weekly. 

At this point Jansenism entered and gave these approaches 
towards frequent Communion a setback of a good one hundred 
and fifty years. But the real preparation for the era of Pope 
Pius X seems to have been the continuous expansion of the nine- 
teenth-century Devotion to the Sacred Heart; for it was not 
hard to get an ever-growing number of persons to go on from the 
Nine Fridays to the Fifty-Two Sundays. And what Pope and 
bishops had failed to do by exhortation, the Saviour brought about 
by intimations to a chosen and cloistered soul and by having 
those intimations externalized and brought out into the light of 
public approval by Rome’s furtherance. So too the Enthrone- 
ment Devotion in its fullness may be the divine-human touch 
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which will transform the Church’s doctrine on family life into a 
dominating and glowing realization of that doctrine among Catho- 
lic families everywhere. 

In any event, this Enthronement Devotion does appear to bring 
about, with the quickness of a sacred style, Catholic living in the 
home, and thereby Catholic living in the neighborhood; and 
Catholic living in the parish church with every day a Sunday as 
far as correct conduct and high devotion are concerned. Jesus 
Christ to-day, to-morrow, and every day! 











The Teaching of Religion 
By A. GILLe, Pu.D., D.D. 


IX. Happiness and Unhappiness 


The teacher ought to know that, while the conflict between 
right and wrong and the conflict between happiness and unhappi- 
ness are carried on independently, with the growth of moral life 
they tend to coalesce, so that the soul discovers towards the end 
of its journey that true happiness is in doing right and unhappi- 
ness in doing wrong. No child will realize this experimentally ex- 
cept by the artificial process of human punishment or reward, 
which should not be used in the teaching of religion. However, 
a certain anticipation can be deftly instilled into the child by an 
analysis of happiness such as a child can understand. It can be 
made conscious of its urge to find happiness, and many instances 
occur in a child’s life to serve as illustration. It is all too easy to 
state straightaway that there exists no happiness in this world 
and be done with it, but neither the pupil nor the teacher will be- 
lieve a word of such an exaggeration. The soul has glimpses of 
happiness in this world in many ways, but they are conditioned 
by time, space, fatigue, etc.; all these point to a happiness that is 
not thus conditioned, a happiness that is infinite, endless, limit- 
less—that is, happiness in and with God. 

Put in so many words, the argument is evidently above the 
head of any child. There is, however, a way of teaching the child 
morality or good behavior—by constantly associating this, 
not with hell or punishment or loss of health, etc., but with the 
pleasure of pleasing God, of building character, of a personal 
achievement. As this teaching must find its full complement in 
the teaching of Our Lord’s example and precept at a later stage, 
it need not be pushed beyond the conclusion that God, as we 
discover Him in our conflict between joy and sorrow, is joy—a 
God who loves to radiate happiness around Him, who places the 
seeds of happiness in our hearts and leads us quietly, gently toa 
joy that will never cease. 

It is important that the child’s first impression of the God it 
discovers is one that reveals the positive, attractive character- 
istics of God, rather than His justice in punishment. The teach- 
ing of hell must be deferred to a later stage, for hell is only com- 
plementary to heaven, just as fear is complementary to love. 
Deepest in the child’s heart should lie the feeling of God’s benevo- 
lence, as it is revealed in nature and in the child’s own heart. 
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X. Time and Eternity 


The same may be said about the conflict between time and 
eternity, which moral life reveals as the inseparable elements of 
right and wrong, happiness and sorrow. And though this con- 
flict is beyond the child’s understanding, it does not mean that the 
teacher can dispense with it in his or her own philosphy, for no 
teacher will be able to explain in the right way the conflicts of 
right and wrong, happiness and sorrow, unless his own philosophy 
be complete in his head. The teacher must himself be aware of 
the fact that the tension between time and eternity is always 
present in the two other tensions between right and wrong, hap- 
piness and sorrow, and that all three reveal God.' 


XI. End of the Search 


This completes the search for God in the child’s religious train- 
ing, and we now come to an important point that must be thor- 
oughly treated before we start any teaching on Christ and 
Christianity—that is, the inherent insufficiency of any search 
made for God by man left to himself. 

What the pupil so far has discovered is, after all, nothing more 
than what the pagan discovered before the coming of Christ— 
nothing more than the basis of natural religion. But the pupil 
must be made to know why Christ came; what made His coming 
necessary; in other words, where the pagan, and where the pupil 
left to himself, needs revelation from God Himself to complete his 
knowledge. 

The three questions that have been left unanswered in the 
pupil’s search for God are the following: 

(1) What sort of a Being is God? Is He really interested in 
us? Does He really love us, and love each one of us? Or is He 
merely beguiled by our antics? 

(2) What is the advantage of being good? What will it lead us 
to? Is it worth sacrificing so much for the sole purpose of being 
good? 

(3) Is it really possible to be good? How can man possibly 
emulate God in goodness? 

Now, unless the pupil is made to feel that there is a real gap in 
our knowledge—that we have got into a blind alley, that our 
search ends in three question marks and must be left at that— 
he or she will not be ready to enter the second stage of religious 
teaching, and there will always remain a vacuum in the adult’s 
religious stock. Asa matter of fact, there are few Christians who 


1 Consult Professor Taylor’s ‘‘The Faith of a Moralist,’’ or the present writer’s 
“Great Quest.” 
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clearly know why Christ came: they simply take Him as a matter 
of course. This attitude is entirely inadequate to-day. 

The subsequent teaching of Christianity may be divided into 
the three answers to the three questions left unanswered in the 
child’s search for God. The answers to these questions, as Christ 
revealed, are as follows: (1) God is a Father; (2) our goal is the 
possession of God or the beatific vision, but as it is a free goal, it 
is linked up with our moral conflict; we must become like to God 
if we would possess Him; (3) man can become good only by fol- 
lowing or imitating Christ (by a study of Our Lord’s character). 


XII. The Fatherhood of God 


Assuming the pupil to have been made acquainted with the 
events of Our Lord’s birth and childhood, we now come to the 
essentials of Christ’s teaching, and a strong point should be made 
of Christ’s teaching on God. This is too often neglected, so that 
adults carry away from school an inadequate idea of Christ’s 
revelation. The pupil should be made to realize that, for all 
that we can discover about God in the world around and in our 
own hearts, there is always lacking the supreme test of verifica- 
tion: God should be so, but what if He were not? He is a 
Master, a Ruler, just, kind, and so on; but to what extent does 
He share our human feelings? The answer to this could only 
come from God Himself, and Christ gave that answer. 

It will depend on the teacher’s insight into the Gospels and his 
own dramatic talent how much time this part of the syllabus 
should take up. No limit should be set except the pupil’s capac- 
ity to take in the teaching. The pupil must be made perfectly 
familiar with the real sense, the bearing, the importance of such 
parables as the Prodigal Son, the Woman and the Groat, the 
Shepherd looking for his lost sheep, and words such as the follow- 
ing: “‘Better are you than many sparrows... . And if the grass of 
the field which is to-day and to-morrow is cast into the oven, God 
does so clothe, how much more you!’ Only then may the pupil 
be considered ready for the next stage. 

One thing must be driven home in these parables: at first there 
seems to be something extravagant, illogical, in the love of the 
prodigal son’s father, of the shepherd for the lost sheep, in the 
woman ’s keenness to find her shilling; it corresponds to the human 
passion of love—and God has that. 

But mere statements of conclusions will not do for children; 
the parables must be dramatized, in the children’s own words, 
and amplified with the children’s own experiences. They must 
see things and feel them, an achievement that should supply the 
acid test of the teacher’s apostolate. The Fatherhood of God 
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naturally leads to the Sonship and Divinity of Christ, and this 
may be a convenient place for the treatment of this important 
item of the syllabus: only, it should be based on the Gospel. The 
teacher must gather from the Gospels all the declarations of 
Christ referring to His divinity: that He was greater than the 
prophets, greater than the law, greater than the Sabbath, greater 
than the temple, greater than the patriarchs (‘“Before Abraham 
was, I am’’); He is Judge of the living and the dead; He forgives 
sins; commands the storm and the sea; works miracles and cures. 
“No one knows the Father but the Son’’—Christ’s intimate 
prayer to the Father. Then His birth, His death, His resurrec- 
tion, the reactions of the crowds, the Apostles, the judges, the 
soldiers, the pagans, the Samaritans, etc. The materials for this 
are enormous, and, when adapted to the children’s weak reason- 
ing powers but vivid imagination, will prove intensely interesting 
for both the teacher and the young. 


XIII. Goal of the Moral Conflict 


The goal of man’s moral conflict is heaven, or the Beatific 
Vision, revealed by Christ. How much of the philosophy of 
heaven can be imparted to children is a moot point, but here 
again it is important that the teacher himself should be clear 
about it and know its elements: 

(1) all happiness, even in this world, is in the mind; 

(2) all happiness, even in this world, is produced by the act of 
contemplation; 

(3) all contemplation, or knowledge, supposes a certain 
similarity between the knower and the object of his knowledge. 

Hence, in Christ’s revelation spiritual happiness, contemplation 
of God, and observation of the commandments are the indispen- 
sable parts of the same scheme of things: ‘“Their angels in heaven 
always see the face of My Father. . . . Be merciful as God is 
merciful. ... Be perfect as My Father in heaven is perfect. . . . If 
you love Me, keep My commandments.” Only a teacher who 
possesses .a firm grasp of the intellectual bond between these 
elements can make manifest to the children the purpose of the 
commandments and their natural convergence on heaven. 

This would be the place for a study adapted to the child’s mind 
of the commandments of God from the particular point of view 
that they make the soul, with the help of grace, as similar to God 
as the finite can be similar to the Infinite. They all aim at 
reproducing in man the justice, the charity, the self-possession 
end the truth of God, and produce the type of soul that can see 
God (heaven), just as the neglect of the commandments produces 
the type of soul that is blind to God (hell). 

(To be concluded) 








October issues, I would like to know your opinion of this proposition: 
“Can it be affirmed as solidly probable that our former Standard Time 
may now be considered usual time, that is, as time brought about 
through long-standing custom, since this time has been followed for 


former Standard Time becoming ‘‘Usual Time’’ in this or that 
locality; but this must be brought about by actual present use, 
not previous use. Hence, if this condition obtains in a given 
State or municipality and the people are acting upon what used to 
be—not what is—Standard Time, then of course the former 
Standard Time holds as Usual Time. I also made allowance for 
some sections of the country being in one longitudinal zone and in 
another time zone with slower time. In this latter case the actual 
or mean sun time can of course be followed; but not the two zone 
times unless both are legal, one by State law and the other by 
Federal law. 

Previously the extraordinary time, as Day Light Saving Time, 
while zone time, was local; and the Federal zone or Standard 
Time also existed. NNow War Time is zone time and Federal or 
revised Standard Time. Old Standard Time is non-existent, 
unless it is actually given force by local law or local usage. ‘Usual 
Time” is always ordinary time, the time that prevails for all 
public acts and that may be used in the matters under discussion. 


Pastor Assists at Mixed Marriage outside Parish 


Question: Some years ago the Smith family, living within the limits 
of parish A, got permission from the bishop to belong to parish B. They 
live in an apartment hotel. Recently one of the daughters was married 
in a reception room of the hotel with the pastor of parish B assisting at 
the marriage without the delegation of parish A. Is the marriage in- 
valid by reason of defect of form? 


Answer: Not at all; for while the pastor of parish B was out 
of his parish materially, he was in it formally. We assume that 
the Smith family had been duly affiliated to parish B. This same 








Answers to Questions 
Can Standard Time Become Usual Time? 


In view of your former answers in the August and the 


In fact, is not this the first winter we are having War Time? 
ITERUM QUARENS. 


I think I made allowance in my last answer for 


SUBSCRIBER. 
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principle was invoked several years ago by the Holy See in 
answering a query as to the jurisdiction required for hearing 
confessions in the Seminary Villa of Milan, actually situated 
within the confines of the Diocese of Lodi (Bouscaren, “Digest of 
Canon Law,” Vol. II, p. 181). 


Pastor Doubts about Community Chests and Secularized 
Parents 

Questions: (1) What of the morality of Catholics joining in com- 
munity chests where Catholics in their charities can get along alone 
handsomely, but where Protestants in theirs can hardly exist? Can 
these drives be talked up from the pulpit without communicatio in 
divinis? 

(2) If parents without any apparent reason send their children to 
public schools, can the pastor invoke no sanction? 

PERPLEXUS. 


Answers: (1) The community chest plan in its true form is a 
coéperative collection for the charity needs of Catholics, Protes- 
tants, Jews and Secularists. In most places it seems to be a dis- 
tinct advantage to Catholics, who previously were practically 
taxed for sectarian welfare undertakings under the guise of com- 
munity charities. 

The coéperation as such is purely civic; and therefore en- 
tirely lawful. While it may bring an accidental advantage to the 
Protestant denominations, still it takes nothing from the Catho- 
lics, it may even give them funds that they otherwise would not 
have. The churchless majority or minority in most places are 
reached in this way for projects that for the most part are neigh- 
borhood charities under several religious auspices. This same 
churchless group in that way are induced to give alms, a good 
work of at least congruous merit. 

Catholic nations turn back taxes for church support to hereti- 
cal bodies for their expenditure (for the most part giving back to 
them moneys they contributed for religious purposes); and these 
same Catholic nations do not in this way share in heretical 
worship nor do they promote it. The unofficial neighborhood 
coéperation in community chests is a sign of what our States 
might be doing officially in public education. 

(2) Objectively speaking, such parents do not deserve sacra- 
mental absolution. But to say that they are not subjectively 
worthy is another thing. Prudent confessors may dispose them 
to see their duty and begin fulfilling it. Yet, in most cases this 
is the task of pastoral work in visitation of homes or of persons. 
The late Bishop Chatrand used to declare that, if people are 
induced to the Sacraments frequently, the church support and the 
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Catholic school problems solve themselves. For the devout life 
is the pastoral sesame, par excellence. 


Using Pauline Privilege to Marry Non-Catholic 


Question: One of my converts wants to marry a non-Catholic, un- 
baptized. Can the Bishop grant any such permission? 
ARCHIPRESBYTER. 


Answer: No; not unless he has obtained or does obtain a 
special dispensation from the Holy See. The ordinary faculties 
for mixtz religionis and for disparitatis cultus do not suffice. 
Under the common law one condition for the valid use of the 
Pauline privilege is that the convert marry a Catholic. 

But why does not the archipresbyter try to convert the non- 
Catholic? Why not prevail upon him to say at least once a day 
for a couple weeks those credenda prayers—Msgr. Markham’s 
edition of the acts of faith, hope and charity for dying non- 
Catholics, acts containing no explicit mention of the Church? 
Whole-hearted prayer brings faith. 


Does the State Make This Marriage Invalid? 


Question: Fred, a Catholic and a major, married Lena, a minor of 15 
and unbaptized, without parental consent and before a justice of the 
peace. Then the marriage is validated before a priest after the proper 
dispensation is obtained. 

Now, is not this marriage still invalid because the Church cannot dis- 
pense from a civil impediment and the State will not? 

PAROCHUS COGITANS. 


Answer: The principle is right; the application wrong. In 
this instance the State does not declare that minors without 
their parents’ consent contract an invalid marriage but only a 
voidable marriage, a marriage that can be annulled on the plea of 
the minor. Of course, the State has no such power. The at- 
tempt is merely a part of the divorce heresy. 

The principle would have application if 15 were under the age 
of valid consent, as 18 is in France. And if Lena were a first 
cousin of Fred, the marriage would be invalid within the territory 
of any State that makes first and second degree of blood relation- 
ship in the collateral line a diriment impediment, as most States 
do. 


Is Titus Tied Up? 


Questions: Some seventeen years ago Titus, a Catholic, married 
Julia, a non-Catholic, before her Protestant minister. For the last 
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couple of years before his marriage Titus had not been fulfilling the 
obligations of his faith. His sister, a practising Catholic, warned him 
that the marriage contemplated would bring about his excommunication, 
but he went through with it. 

(1) Am I right in supposing that by his marriage Titus did not incur 
ipso facto excommunication, because there was neither before nor after 
that ceremony a true Catholic marriage, as seems demanded by Canons 
2319, § 1, n. 1, and 1063, § 1? 

(2) Would Titus incur this excommunication if he intended only 
marriage, and marriage that he could not secure except by going before 
a minister? 

(3) Could Titus incur censure through an erroneous conscience in 
the event the act placed did not of itself render him liable to excom- 
munication ? 

(4) Suppose he knew there was some church penalty, but he didn’t 
know that penalty was excommunication? 

SACERDOS HESITANS. 


Answer: (1) Perhaps Titus escaped excommunication under 
Canon 2319, § 1, n. 1; for the text is not clear, and does seem to 
strike only at the double ceremony of the Catholic marriage and 
then the Protestant or schismatic marriage. However, there is 
no doubt about the excommunication under the Third Council 
of Baltimore, n. 127 (real or attempted marriage). 

(2) Yes; for it is the going before an heretical minister for 
marriage that is penalized. The act of false religion is enough to 
incur the penalty, no matter what the motivating cause. It is 
different where a civil act has to be performed, and the minister is 
the civil official, such as the mandatory civil ceremony in some 
European countries. 

(3) No; for an act carrying the penalty of excommunication 
must be imposed. We here are dealing with the juridical, not the 
moral, order. 

(4) Yes; if his ignorance was only simple ignorance, not crass 
nor affected ignorance. And one or other of the latter appears to 
be certainly present here. 


Supplying a Defect at Mass 


Question: At a crowded Mass on Sunday, with limited time, I 
found when consuming the contents of the chalice that I had taken the 
water for the wine at the Offertory. To get an altar bread I would have 
had to go to the sacristy. I feared scandal. Therefore, I took the 
wine and consecrated that to complete the Sacrifice, since the first species 
had been rightly consecrated and was still undissolved, and thus as 
present as hosts would be in a covered ciborium. Was this the correct 
procedure? 

PRESBYTER PERTURBATUS. 
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Answer: From the words of the query it is supposed that some 
of the invalid contents of the chalice had already been con- 
sumed; otherwise he should take wine and water and having 
placed them in the chalice, consecrate, beginning with the words 
“Simili modo.” It does not seem possible that, if he has already 
consumed the contents of the chalice, someone would not be avail- 
able to obtain the host for the priest. The slight delay would not 
be a sufficient excuse to fail to obtain the host. Nor is there 
ordinarily any danger of scandal to be presumed, but at the most 
some curiosity and wondering. Therefore, having consumed the 
invalid matter, he should take another host, place wine and water 
in the chalice, offer both and then consecrate and consume. If 
however there is really the danger of scandal, he may take wine 
with the water, and having made the oblation, consecrate and 
immediately consume (‘“‘Missale Romanum,” De defect. Missz, 
Tit. IV, 3-6). 


May an Impotent Man Marry? 


Question: A young man with whom I am acquainted is, I believe, 
thinking of getting married. He has become impotent as a consequence 
of an operation, but he does not seem to realize the existence of the im- 
pediment. Am I obliged to instruct him in the matter and tell him to 
discontinue his courtship? 

READER. 


Answer: If the person in question is permanently impotent, 
as the question implies, he has no right at all to marry. There- 
fore, he must be informed of the unfortunate condition which 
exists, and also that he must discontinue this courtship. This 
obligation of fraternal advice and instruction in this case may be 
urged from a twofold point of view: first, to protect the dignity 
and excellence of the Sacrament, because there can be no valid 
marriage in this present condition; secondly, to prevent both 
persons from being placed in the occasion of grievous sins, if this 
young man is not deterred from marriage. Add to this the right 
of the young woman in question, who must likewise be protected 
from all of the grave inconveniences which would follow as a 
consequence of such an attempted marriage. 


May a Religious Superior Delegate Deacon to Distribute 
Communion? 


Question: In reference to Canon 845, 2, would a non-exempt Reli- 
gious Superior have power to delegate his subject (a deacon) to distribute 
Holy Communion to the faithful in the semi-public chapel attached to 
the community? In case of necessity one may legitimately presume 
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permission; but suppose the event can be foreseen, is the Superior 
empowered to delegate, or must he have recourse to the bishop, or to the 


pastor in whose territory the chapel is situated? 
DIACONUS. 


Answer: Supposing the measure of necessity exists which the 
Canon envisions, the Religious Superior may delegate his subject 
to distribute Holy Communion to the faithful in the semi-public 
chapel attached to the community. According to Canon 1368, 
the rector of the seminary and his delegate shall have the office of 
pastor for all persons living in the seminary. The Religious 
Superior exercises the office of rector as far as the church of the 
Religious institute is concerned, and therefore he can delegate a 
deacon for the office of distributing Communion in case of neces- 
sity. 











Homiletic Part 


Boniilies on the Liturgy of the Sundays and Feasts 
By BRIAN MutLcrew, O.F.M.Cap. 


Feast of the Circumcision 
An Introduction to Jesus 


SYNOPSIS: (1) Disappointed with yourself, then get acquainted with Christ. 
(2) This is the day Christ is introduced. 
(3) Meet your God through adoration. 
(4) Meet your Saviour through humility. 
(5) Meet your Redeemer through love. 
(6) Meet your Sanctifier through a good life. 
(7) Meet your Brother through Mary. 
(8) Now speak to Him. 


FRIENDS IN CHRIST: 


You know the story of the poet who complained: ‘I do not know 
what I shall say to God.”” It is the story of a man disappointed with his 
weakness revealed in the goodness of God. But when he came to men, 
to himself, he almost despaired. In his heart he felt a longing for God. 
In his soul he struggled under the grasp of sin. Because he knew that 
he was an ingrate, the man wondered what he would say to a most gener- 
ous God. He failed to find the words to speak to God, because he never 
became acquainted with Christ. He failed because he spent his time 
thinking of himself, looking into his own soul. He would have found 
the right words to say if he had given Christ a thought or looked in the 
right direction, that is, looked for the cross of Christ. When you are 
disappointed with yourself, get acquainted with Christ. 


This Is the Day on Which Christ Is Introduced 


In all of her prayers for this Feast of the Circumcision the Church is 
presenting Him to you. At this Holy Mass you get an introduction to 
Christ. Consider the prayers of the Church on this feast, and you will 
notice that each one is an introduction to Christ. Christ is your God, 
your Saviour, your Redeemer, your Sanctifier, and your Brother. In 
the prayers that she speaks with you the Church presents Christ with all 
His titles. Get acquainted with these prayers. They are an introduc- 
tion to Christ. They are a means of knowing what to say to God. 

In the Offertory of the Mass meet Christ your God. Say to Him in 
the words of Mother Church: ‘‘Thine are the heavens, and Thine is the 
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earth; the world and the fullness thereof Thou hast founded; justice 
and judgment are the preparation of Thy throne.” This is a prayer of 
adoration. It proclaims your dependence upon God. It declares that 
you know who He is, you know His power. It is an introduction to 
Christ your God through adoration, because the prayer declares Him to 
be the founder of all things—that means your Creator, too. When you 
are introduced to Christ your God, the words you use must be a prayer 
of adoration. To bring that point home to you, the Church to-day in- 
troduces you to Him and tells you what to say. Just acknowledge in 
your hearts your dependence. 


Meeting Christ through Humility 


In the Gospel for this feast you meet Christ your Saviour: ‘‘His name 
shall be called Jesus.’’ Jesus means “Saviour.” You meet your 
Saviour through humility. There is a little story that will point out the 
fact that you meet your Saviour through humility. It is the story of 
the man who had no faith. He spent his time scoffing at religion. “I 
know better. There is no God,” he would declare each time he passed 
a church. Then one night along the way to his home he fell. It was 
cold and he seemed paralyzed. Slowly the cold began to penetrate his 
body. Then warmth and sleep sought to overpower him. He cried 
out into the night for help. There was no answer. Almost frozen to 
death he decided to cease wasting his strength. Lying there alone he 
began to think back over the cries he had uttered. Everyone ran, and 
he cried: ‘‘For God’s sake help me!’’ As he admitted to himself: “Now 
it seems God is the only one who can, and I thought I knew better.” 
Wherever you are in life, my friends, you will discover that you only find 
a saviour when you admit you need one. You all need Jesus, your 
Saviour. You will find Him only if you humbly bow your heads before 
Him. This is the day He marks Himself as your Saviour. Pray with 
the Church to-day: “O Name that came from heaven, Jesus, my Sa- 
viour, come to me this day.”’ This is your introduction to your Sa- 
viour. Get acquainted with Him in all your needs. 


Meeting Your Saviour, Redeemer and Sanctifier 


In the Epistle for this feast you are introduced to your Redeemer, 
“who gave Himself for us that He might redeem us.” Saviour and 
Redeemer are not exactly the same words. A special introduction is 
necessary. This example may demonstrate the point of difference be- 
tween the two titles. Suppose your boat sank in the middle of the ocean. 
Your life preserver would be your saviour. But the boat that answered 
your distress signal would redeem you from the waves. The point of 
difference is: the first prevents you from sinking under the waves, the 
latter picks you out of the waves and takes your place in them. As your 
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Saviour, Christ holds you above the waves of suffering for your sins. 
As your Redeemer He takes your place in them. The only way to get 
acquainted with your Redeemer is through love. For love is the only 
existing formula for understanding suffering. And to your Redeemer 
the Church tells you to say that He is the answer to the longing of your 
heart. 


In the Secret of the Mass you meet Christ your Sanctifier: “Cleanse 
us by these mysteries.” These words are a petition and a promise. The 
petition is expressed. It is a direct introduction to Christ the Sancti- 
fier. The promise isimplied. It tells God that with His Grace you will 
stay away from sin. In introducing Christ your Sanctifier the Church 
tells you to say to Him that you will try to lead a better life. When 
death comes to a home, everybody seems to think it might have been 
forestalled. ‘‘If only we had taken him to the hospital sooner the treat- 
ments might have saved him.’ The Church takes you to-day to 
Christ, the Eternal Remedy for your souls, to forestall such a reason 
for eternal death. She introduces Him to you at the moment of His 
first complete sacrifice for you. He shed the first drops of His precious 
Blood to-day and thus appeased the Justice of God. He merited a 
place with God for you to-day. He is your hope, your sanctifier. Pray 
with the Church: “Cleanse us by these mysteries.” 


Meeting Your Brother through Mary 


In introducing Christ to you, the Church sums up her words with that 
beautiful prayer from Vespers: ‘‘O admirable Interchange! The 
Creator of mankind assuming a living body deigned to be born of a 
virgin; and becoming Man without man’s aid bestowed upon us His 
Divinity.” Here you meet Christ, your Brother. You meet Him 
through Mary, your Mother. She presents Him to you as her son. 
To get acquainted with Him you must admit her virginity. ‘Without 
man’s aid” tells you that. To realize that you are standing before your 
Brother, you must acknowledge Mary as Mother of the Church’s chil- 
dren as the Second Eve who was not deceived. To meet Christ you 
must recognize the Divine Maternity. ‘‘He bestowed upon us His 
Divinity” means that God became man and enabled you to become like 
God. He took your nature to Himself. He gave His to you. The 
two are now united. Christ is now your Brother. Through Mary you 
meet Christ your Brother. Turn to her in your prayers to-day. Let 
her present Him. 

The introduction has concluded. Now you speak to Christ. Tell 
Him the things Mother Church has coached you to say. Better still, 
say what the poet could not say, namely, that you realize your un- 
worthiness. But what are your failures in comparison with the good- 
ness of God! Your prayer is one of thanksgiving and a plea for mercy. 
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Feast of the Holy Name 
The Holy Name Is a Weapon of Prayer 


SYNOPSIS: (1) The Church’s mystery weapon. 
(2) The Name of Jesus the weapon of prayer. 
(3) Weapon of prayerful adoration. 
(4) The weapon of power. 
(5) The weapon of love and thanksgiving. 
(6) Defense through the weapon of reverence. 


FRIENDS IN CHRIST: 


The Church’s zero hour struck at the time of the thirteenth century 
when heresies became a fad. The Albigensians shot a doctrinal torpedo 
at the bark of Peter by denying the Divinity of Christ. But the very 
Christ whom they denied was at the helm guiding the boat, for He had 
promised to steer it always—“even to the consummation of the world.” 
Christ promised that the good-ship Mother Church would never sink 
beneath the waves of time. Inspired by His promise the Church pro- 
duced a mystery weapon for her defense. This weapon was her re- 
verence for the Holy Name of Jesus. The Holy Name became a prayer. 
People began bowing their heads when they heard it, tipped their hats 
when they passed the Church, and later on the Church instituted a feast 
called the Feast of the Holy Name of Jesus. To-day we commemorate 
this feast. 


The Holy Name as a Prayer 


The Church’s prayers to-day speak of three things, all of which remind 
us that the Holy Name of Jesus is a prayer. The first one is the idea 
of adoration, knees bending when the Holy Name is heard. The second 
one is the power in the Holy Name. The Epistle speaks of that, and 
St. Peter, recounting the mystery of a man made whole, said that it was 
done by the Name of our Lord Jesus Christ of Nazareth. And the 
third thought is that of thanks for the Holy Name. The Introit of to- 
day’s Mass is a prayer of adoration. It prays that at the Name of 
Jesus let every knee “bend in heaven, on the earth and under the earth, 
and let every tongue confess that the Lord Jesus is in the glory of God 
the Father.’”’ People do not bend their knees in prayer except before 
God. The Saints in heaven would not bend their knees except before 
God. And certainly the devils in hell would refuse to bend their knees 
before anyone less than God, and they would bend them only if God made 
them do it. Yet, we are told that everybody will bend his knee at the 
Name of the Lord Jesus. This is simply the way of telling us that to- 
day we are celebrating the Feast of the Name of God. 

There is a little story told about the Name of Jesus being a prayer. 
A Sister in catechism class asked a fourth-grade boy why God com- 
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manded people not to use His Name in vain. The boy was stumped, 
but only fora moment. Then he replied he guessed it was because the 
Holy Name is a prayer. He guessed correctly. Try for just to-day 
every time the clock strikes to pronounce the Holy Name of Jesus with 
reverence. It will take you one second at a time to say it, twenty 
seconds if you will say it through the entire day. And yet you will be 
praying with the Church, and you will feel that all day long you have 
lived in the presence of God. You will understand that you are adoring 


God. 


Power of the Holy Name 


There is power in the Holy Name of Jesus. The Epistle for to-day 
tells us that. The Holy Name of Jesus is a prayer for power. You 
remember the story of the man at the gate who petitioned Peter for alms. 
He was begging. He was praying. Peter understood that, for he said 
to him that he did not have any money but what he had he would give 
him. He had a secret weapon that he could use against the ills of man; 
a powerful weapon, but not one to be used to destroy men. His weapon 
was the Holy Name of Jesus, the Name of power. And so Peter said: 
“In the Name of Jesus, arise.” 

For you to-day the words of this Epistle should tell a story in your 
own lives. Many a time you have cried out: “My Jesus, mercy!” 
You have asked God for the most powerful gift that Hecould give to man, 
and you have asked for that gift through the Holy Name of Jesus, using 
the most powerful weapon which you could think of; and, my friends, 
God was merciful. Think that over to-day. Think of the power in the 
Holy Name of Jesus and use it especially in your battle against tempta- 
tion. It is a prayer of power. 


The Holy Name as a Prayer of Thanksgiving 


The Holy Name of Jesus is a prayer of thanksgiving. You remember 
the story of how the ancient Jews respected the Name of God. The 
reverence they showed was one of fear and nothing else. It was, how- 
ever, so deeply ingrained in them that, even though they might disobey 
the law, refuse to offer sacrifice, adore idols, they nevertheless seldom 
or never used the Name of God disrespectfully. The reason was that 
they had tasted its power. They had seen God destroy men who used 
his Name lightly. They had felt the power of God when Israel called 
upon the Name of God before the walls of Jericho and the Red Sea. 
These were things a Jew could not forget, but instead of expressing 
gratitude, instead of observing the laws that God had made, their 
reverence resulted only in fear. They did not fear the Name of God 
because of the goodness of God. They feared the Name of God, be- 
cause they were afraid that they would suffer if they didn’t. Still, we 
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should not be too hard upon them, for let us always remember that for 
them God did not send His Name to earth to be used as a prayer of love 
or gratitude or thanksgiving. The Angel who brought the Holy Name 
of Jesus to earth to be used as a prayer of thanksgiving came to Mary 
at God’s beginning of the Christian era. From the day he came Christi- 
anity began and from then on the thoughts of men who hoped in God 
turned to hope in Christ. 

For you this morning the Holy Name of Jesus is a prayer of thanks- 
giving. Give thanks, first of all, to God for coming into the world. 
Then thanks to God for having given us the privilege of using His Holy 
Name as our weapon against sin, and thanks to God for having taken 
the Name and the office of our Saviour. These are the thoughts that 
Holy Mother Church speaks to us, puts into our mouths to-day in her 
prayers. She says: “Save us, O Lord, Our God, and gather us amidst 
the nations, that we may thank Thy Holy Name and glory in Thy 
praise.” And God, my friends, has gathered you and will gather you 
from amidst the nations if you turn to Him, and ask for that gift of being 
close to God. To receive that gift, you must also make the Church’s 
promise that you will give thanks to his Holy Name. 


The Holy Name as a Weapon of Defense 


A former heavyweight boxing champion said that his best defense was 
his punch. For seven centuries the Catholic Church’s best defense of 
Christ’s Divinity has been its punch of reverence for the Holy Name. 
You people teach this doctrine, furthermore, by your example. You 
preach it by the life you lead. You can turn disbelief into faith in 
Christ’s Divinity by your reception of the Eucharistic King. You can 
turn mockery into prayer by bowing your head when you hear the Holy 
Name. You can turn hatred for all things Catholic into admiration by 
showing your reverence when you pass the church. The Holy Name of 
Jesus is truly a mystery weapon for everyone of you. It is the weapon 
of prayer translated into action. By good works to-day learn to use 
this weapon. The Church tells us how to do it. Go out now into the 
stores, offices, clubs, factories of your town, and bring with you a 
prayer of reverence for the Holy Name. Capture prisoners of love for 
God. 


Feast of the Holy Family 


Happiness at Home 


SYNOPSIS: (1) Old sign and a new meaning. 
(2) Pattern for Catholic homes. 
(3) What to do to attain happiness at home. 
(a) Child in the home. 
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(b) God feared and loved. 
(c) Bulwark of obedience. 
(4) How to attain happiness at home. 


FRIENDS IN CHRIST: 


In your homes many of you have placards that read ‘‘God Bless Our 
Home,” or ‘Home Sweet Home,”’ or ‘‘Christ is the Head of this Home.”’ 
These pithy, beautiful sayings have a meaning. Sometimes you may 
forget their meaning. Perhaps you take it for granted that they are 
just nice, or meant to inspire visitors to your homes. Even though you 
may think of them daily, still what I am going to tell you to-day will 
give to them a new meaning. 


A Pattern for Catholic Homes 


This is, as you know, the Feast of the Holy Family. It is the feast 
of every Catholic family patterned along the lines of the Holy Family. 
This means patterned to fear and love God, to accept willingly the will 
of God, its obligations to be a center of charity, to be a bulwark of obedi- 
ence, and to be a house of prayer. These are the marks that distinguish 
the Holy Family. They are the signs of a real Catholic family. They 
are the notes that the Church points out in the Liturgy of to-day’s 
feast. All these things you have heard before, but there is one mark 
yet to be pointed out to you. This mark is the secret of ‘‘how”’ to attain 
happiness at home. In discussing the Liturgy, the prayers of the 
Church to-day, we shall have two general divisions, first, what to do to 
find happiness at home, and second, how to doit. The second part of 
our talk will give that “Home Sweet Home”’ sign on your wall a new 
meaning for you. 

“What must we do to attain happiness at home?” Go to Nazareth! 
Go down to the home of Jesus, Mary and Joseph! You will not find a 
carpet on the floor. There is no radio in the little house. There is no 
cupboard jammed with good things to eat. The Holy Family is a poor 
family. But there is happiness in that tiny hut that sits in the beautiful 
village off the beaten paths of busy commerce. The Church’s first 
thought in her prayers to-day is this thought of happiness. It is based 
upon the fact that there isa Child in the home. The radio, the Ford, the 
easy-chair, the carpets can be dispensed with, but the child is the sign 
of sacrifice, the sign of happiness. The Church prays: “Let the Father 
of the Just One exult with joy; let thy father and thy mother rejoice.” 
Rejoice because you have accepted the will of God. 


Fear of God in the Home 


Look again at the Home of the Holy Family. God is the feared and 
loved theme. The thoughts of Mary and Joseph center around Him. 
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His wish is their command. The family Bible is more thumbed than 
the family album, the daily newspaper, the latest best-seller. The idea 
is, the family Bible was not used only at a birth, a death or a marriage. 
It was read daily, because it is the Word of God. The Gospel for this 
feast indicates as much. You heard it read. Think back over it for 
amoment. Christ told Mary and Joseph that they knew He was to do 
the will of God. Now how would they have found it out unless they read 
and studied God’s Word? These are little indications that God held 
sway in the Holy Family. He was feared and loved there. 

Look again into the Holy Home at Nazareth. This time you will 
notice that the Holy Family is a bulwark of obedience: “‘He was subject 
to them.”’ The only child ever born who did not owe his parents 
obedience was Christ. He was their God. Mary and Joseph owed 
Him obedience. But “He was subject to them.’”’ Why? To set an 
example, for Christ knew that people would pattern their homes, their 
hopes for happiness, upon the Holy Family. He knew that children 
would be taught to imitate Him. He knew that children would want to 
follow in His footsteps. He obeyed Mary and Joseph to give every 
child a model. This thought the Church points out to you on this 
feastday, telling you what to do to attain happiness at home. 

And once again let us look in upon the Holy Family. In your own 
minds this morning answer truthfully this question: ‘Can you imagine 
the Holy Family missing their prayers?’ They never did. The Church 
reminds you of their prayers to-day, when she says: ‘Blessed are they 
that dwell in Thy house, O Lord: they shall praise Thee for ever and 
ever.” How well these words could be applied to the Holy Family! 
The home at Nazareth was the house of the Lord. The prayers at 
Nazareth went up to God every day, yes, every moment of every day. 
In pointing out this lesson from the Liturgy of to-day, the Church is 
telling you what to do to attain happiness at home. 


Secret of Family Happiness 


Now turn your thoughts back to that sign on the wall in your own 
homes. Look at the word ‘“‘Home’”’ itself. In that word you will dis- 
cover the secret of Jesus, Mary and Joseph. You will learn how to 
attain happiness at home. The letters in the word have meanings, 
they contain the secret. The “H”’ is for happiness. The home is to be 
a center of happiness; that is why you build homes. The ‘‘O”’ is for 
“others.” Others means those with whom we live. The last two let- 
ters are ‘“‘M’”’ “‘E.”. You know what they spell. They spell the pronoun 
“me.’’ Now look at the word, and you will notice that the happiness 
of others precedes me. Work to make those with whom you live happy. 
Think of them first and your happiness is assured. That is the secret 
of, the Holy Family. It is the lesson the Church points out to-day tell- 
ing you “how” to be happy at home. 
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When you go home to-day, look at that “God Bless Our Home” 
sign. See whether the thoughts of your Church to-day have given it a 
different meaning or not. I think they have. 


Second Sunday after Epiphany 


Invitation from Christ 


SYNOPSIS: (1) An invitation to the nuptials of Christ and His Church. 
(2) Where He manifests His glory, shows the power of His Mother. 
(3) Someone extraordinary, you participate. 
(4) Your réle at the feast. 
(5) A hidden miracle. 
(6) Mary’s word and her wish. 
(7) Your consolation. 


FRIENDS IN CHRIST: 


In the Liturgy for to-day Christ extends to every one of you an in- 
vitation; it is an invitation to a wedding feast. That is the idea that 
underlies the Church’s prayers on this Second Sunday after the Epiph- 
any. The place the Gospel story tells us about to-day is Cana in Gal- 
ilee. Christ Himself is at that wedding feast, one of the guests, but the 
invitation that He extends is not to the feast of centuries ago that took 
place at Cana, but it is the Church’s own nuptials which are com- 
memorated to-day. Christ for the Church to-day is the bridegroom. 
The Church itself is the bride, and the story of the wine that failed and 
was replenished by Christ presents to us the idea that to attend the 
nuptials of Christ and his Church one must replenish, refill, one’s heart 
with love. For the wine is the symbol of love, and to-day it is as though 
Christ Himself were saying: ‘‘This is just another occasion for Me to 
show you the fullness of My love for you, the members of My Church.” 


Christ’s Invitation to Us 


The invitation of Christ to-day, as told to us in the prayers of Mother 
Church, is an invitation, first of all, to see Christ manifest His glory, and 
in the second place it is an invitation to see Christ glorify the inter- 
cessory power of His Mother. These two ideas summarize the whole 
of the Liturgy to-day. They unfold to us a picture of Our Saviour as a 
friend of joy and happiness, as the God who will lend an ear to those 
who are dear to Him, as the God who will help those who are in need of 
Him. 

Christ invites you to see Him manifest His glory. Go back to-day to 
the wedding feast, and you will find in its story the words: ‘This 
beginning of miracles did Jesus in Cana of Galilee, and manifested His glory 
and His disciples believed in Him.’’ You must remember that up to the 
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miracle at the wedding feast of Cana the disciples of Christ were fol- 
lowers of a hero. He was a carpenter’s son, classified by that fact as 
an ordinary person listed among the common people. In calling His 
disciples, He set Himself up as a leader among the common people. 
He might have called Himself the “hope of Israel.’”’ He might have 
even been looked upon as the man for whom Israel waited to throw off 
the Roman yoke. His disciples, in following Him, were following a 
hero, because they wanted to get in “‘on the kill.’’ No miracles are 
yet attributed to Him, meaning, of course, that no indication has been 
given by Christ Himself that He was more than man. But at the 
wedding feast of Cana His disciples discovered that they were not only 
following a hero; they were the messengers, from now on, of God. 
The Apostle says that God had vouchsafed to show the riches of His 
glory and the vessels of mercy. 

Christ invites you to the manifestations of His glory. He asks you 
to take part in all the prayers of the Church to-day. He reminds you 
that you are not only the followers, the disciples, the children, of a 
great religious leader; you are the sons of God. 


The Symbolism of Cana 


The picture of a wedding feast is familiar to every one of you. You 
know that it is a sign of union. It is, in itself, a sign of selflessness and 
love. The wedding feast of Cana is for every one of you the same kind 
of symbol. To it, however, has been added the joy of knowing, by His 
miracle, that you are the followers of God. The love and forgetfulness 
of self is your part in the feast of to-day. You must begin to start 
thinking of Christ, if you wish to accept His invitation to attend His 
wedding feast. You will not see through this miracle of changing water 
into wine that He is manifesting His glory as God, unless you come to 
the feast in the same spirit as that in which the Church, the bride of 
Christ, comes to-day. The Church’s spirit is one of love and devotion 
to Christ. 

He manifested His glory. He manifested it by changing water into 
wine. He did it quietly. There is not here the same public display of 
His power as you see before the tomb of Lazarus. Here He is not trying 
to reveal to us the fact that he is the Messiah. He wishes to show us 
that He is God. That is why I think we can safely say that the closest 
one of the miracles of God to God’s usual way of acting is the miracle 
of the wine that was water. It was performed almost mysteriously. 
We are told the chief steward of the feast knew not where the wine 
had come from. We know that Mary, the Mother of God, knew, be- 
cause she had said to the servants: ‘Whatever He says, do.”” They 
knew, because they had filled the pitchers with water. The disciples 
knew because, we are told, they believed in Him; but the others at the 
wedding feast did not know Christ had worked a miracle. They were 
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not invited by Him to the real wedding that took place on this feastday. 
The wedding that finds Christ the bridegroom is the Church, or you 
who have in your hearts the grace of God, the faith in Christ, the Bride. 


The Power of Mary 


The second thought of to-day’s feast is that of the power of Mary. 
It seems almost as though Christ had said to her: “‘Mother, this is no 
concern of ours.’’ But in looking closely, we will find that His real 
words are: “Let Me take care of it.” He wants to show how much 
just one word from Mary means to Him. She didn’t say to Him ex- 
plicitly: ‘‘I wish that you would work a miracle.’’ She simply explained 
the situation: “These poor people, my children, have no wine.” She 
meant: ‘On this, their day of joy, is poverty going to embarrass them 
before all their friends?” And He, knowing the thought that was in 
her mind, even though she did not express it, said to her: “‘Let Me take 
care of it, because these are your friends.’’ The friends of Mary had 
assurance from the miracle at the wedding feast that they were also the 
friends of Christ. A word from Mary, an explanation from Mary, is 
enough for a miracle from Christ. The power of Mary in interceding 
for those who make known to her their needs is better expressed in the 
thoughts that the Church sets before us on this day than anywhere 
else in her life. As the children of Mary, you should rejoice that Christ 
has invited you to-day to His wedding feast, because it is an indication 
that He regards you as the friends of Mary. In thinking over this first 
miracle of Christ, you might add the thought: ‘‘Am I a truly devoted 
friend of Mary, the powerful Mother?” 


A Consoling Message for Us 


This scene of joy and happiness that the Church presents is a con- 
solation for us all. As the children of the Church, we are invited by 
Christ to call upon Him in our needs. “The Lord sent His word and 
healed them and delivered them out of their distresses.’’ This is the 
reminder that the Church gives you. It is the hope of every one of you. 
You know that you too can call upon Christ in your needs. You know 
that, when you are face to face with temptation, you can call upon Him 
to manifest His glory again. You know that He will drive the tempta- 
tion away, because He is all-powerful. You know that, when you have 
needs from day to day, you can call upon Christ, because He will de- 
liver you out of your distress. You know that, when He changed the 
water at the wedding feast, He changed it into wine, a symbol of love. 
He manifests His glory to demonstrate that He is the God of love. 
Call upon Him, you who have been invited to attend the wedding feast 
of Christ and His Church, and you will see that He will manifest His 
glory not only to you but for you. 
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Third Sunday after Epiphany 
Christ Is Everybody’s Saviour 


SYNOPSIS: (1) Everybody needs a Saviour. 
(2) Christ ts everybody's Saviour. 
(3) Christ as your Saviour. 
(4) How to reach for Christ. 
(5) How to maintain your grip. 


FRIENDS IN CHRIST: 


You all know that a drowning man will grasp for a dead limb of a 
tree, and pass up a healthy one if the dead limb is the first to strike his 
eye. People in need of a Saviour have always acted that way. They 
are in danger. They may lose life itself. They do not want to lose 
anything. They must grasp for a saviour. The first one to promise 
liberation from the difficulty becomes by his promise their saviour. 
At times everybody meets with such difficulties. At such times every 
body needs a saviour. In her Liturgy to-day, the Church points to this 
need. She transfers it to your spiritual life, wherein you need a saviour 
every time an enticing temptation says: ‘Come, follow me to ruin.”’ 
And the Church tells you that at such times Christ is everybody’s 
Saviour. 

In reaching for Christ to hold your souls above the depths of sin, you 
are reaching, not for the first one to come along, but for the only Saviour 
who first made good His promises, and then, only then, asked to let Him 
save you. You are reaching not for a dying branch, but for the Vine 
Himself. 


Christ as Everybody’s Saviour 


In the Liturgy for to-day the Church presents Christ as everybody’s 
Saviour. In the Gospel, two stories of His saving power are told. The 
first is the story of Him among God’s chosen people. The leper in the 
Gospel was a Jew. If he had not been, Christ would not have said: 
“Go, shew thyself to the priests, and offer the gift Moses commanded 
for a testimony unto them.”” The cleansing of this leper is a sign that 
Christ, the Saviour, has come to save Israel—has come to be for God’s 
chosen people the Vine to which they must cling. The second story 
tells you that Christ has come not only for Isreal, but even for the ene- 
mies of the Jews. The centurion was a Roman soldier. Christ de- 
clared without hesitation that He would be for the Roman a Saviour, 
too. The story at the back of both these stories is that Christ is every- 
body’s Saviour. 

The Church presents Christ to you as your Saviour. She petitions 
God for you in the words: “O Almighty and Eternal God, mercifully 
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behold our weakness, and stretch forth the right hand of Thy Majesty 
to protect us, through our Lord Jesus Christ.’’ In other words, let 
Christ be the instrument through which the power, the salvation, of 
God comes to everyone. Let Christ be to you, her children, a Saviour. 
This is the thought that runs throughout the prayers of the Church to- 
day. It should be the controlling thought in your prayers. Bow your 
heads at this Holy Mass and say to Christ: “I know that I am unworthy, 
but I also know that one word from Thy sacred lips will save me from 
falling into the pits of hell. I askforthat one word. I ask Thee, Christ, 
to be my Saviour.” 


Constant Need of a Saviour 


Everyone is in danger all the time. The poor box in church can be 
even for a rich man a temptation to steal. It seems foolish, but sin is 
never sensible. Taking a chance in a wobbly boat is foolish for a man 
who cannot swim. But not everything a person does is sensible. So 
at times every one is in danger. What you must learn day for day is 
how to cling to Christ. In the Epistle the Apostle tells you what to do. 
First, do not get the idea that you are the one person who does not need 
the Saviour. Do not think that you are the hinge upon which the door 
that divides right from wrong swings. Consider yourself as just like 
other people. Secondly, do not set yourself up in your own mind as 
the distributor of justice. If someone backbites you, do not bite him 
back. Remember always, God could be rigidly just and not merciful 
to you. Be at peace with everyone. And to your enemies be charit- 
able. You often ask God for mercy. Every time you go to Confes- 
sion, you ask for it. Show God what you want. Show Him you know 
the meaning of mercy by first being merciful to others. These are the 
ways of clinging to Christ. In one sentence it reads: “Cling to your 
Saviour by being like your Saviour.” 


How to Maintain Our Grip 


There is a beautiful little story told about a man who wanted to 
maintain his grip upon the Living Vine. This man was an actor. In 
his day he was a great actor. But he did not recognize just when the 
time came in his life that he had begun to fail. Seats in the theaters 
were often vacant. After a time it cost the manager more to star him 
in a play than the actor earned. Finally the situation required an ad- 
justment. The actor was politely told that his services as leading man 
were no longer required. He could have a minor part if he wished it. 
To the surprise of all he accepted. Asked why he consented he replied: 
“T have never felt that I was the whole show.”’ The way to maintain 
your grip upon Christ is similar. Be humble. Never let the idea that 
you are the whole show enter your minds. The day you begin to feel 
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that way, you have released your grip. That day you do not in your 
mind need a Saviour. 

Turn to your Saviour to-day with Mother Church. Thank Him for 
coming to you. Thank Him for giving you someone to cling to. This 
is the spirit of this Sunday. Catchit. Take it home with you. And, 
day for day, you will find in all your trials that Christ, your Saviour, 
is at your side, waiting for you to cling to Him so He can help you. 


Fourth Sunday after Epiphany 
Christ the Conqueror 


SYNOPSIS: (1) A conqueror must lead the way. 
(2) Christ conquered—He led the way. 
(3) Christ the conqueror of nature. 
(4) Christ the conqueror of souls. 
(5) Following Christ the conqueror to eternal victory through faith, hope, 
and love. 


FRIENDS IN CHRIST: 


Early in our war between the States, the Northern armies were forced 
to retreat. They wished to retreat in good order. Their leaders hoped 
soon to be able to make another stand. Disorder, confusion in the ranks, 
and lack of morale would have prevented such a second stand. They 
marched through a peaceful valley. Hills banked the sides of the valley, 
and to the rear of the army one hill rose like a naturally designed strong- 
hold. It commanded the entire valley. In a skirmish with the rear 
guard, the Southerners took that hill. From the brow of the hill, they 
poured death, disorder and confusion into the ranks of the men in blue. 
The “Yankees” rushed for cover. The commands of their officers fell 
upon deaf ears. They rushed wildly anywhere for safety. 

Their commander, McClellan, seeing his men so dispersed, declared: 
“T’d sacrifice anything now to take that hill.” 

One of his aides replied: ““The only way you'll ever take that hill is 
to lead the way yourself.” 


Christ as Conqueror of Nature 


In the Mass for this Fourth Sunday after Epiphany, the Liturgy 
presents Christ the Conqueror in the words: ‘““There came a great calm.”’ 
This miracle, which is a manifestation of Christ’s Divinity, is a picture of 
Christ’s struggle with sin. It is the picture of the hill of Calvary which 
He had to conquer. The miracle is a sign that Christ will lead the way 
up that hill Himself, for it indicates that any storm which threatens 
His followers He will calm. The greatest storm to threaten them is the 
raging of the sea of sin. He will calm that sea. His followers, too, will 
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be dispersed. Peter will deny Him. Judas will betray Him. He will 
conquer because He will lead the way Himself. Sin may be entrenched 
atop the hill of Calvary, but Christ the Conqueror will lead the way and 
will Himself be raised above the hill. He conquered the hill from which 
such havoc was poured into His followers because He led the way 
Himself. 

To-day you see the picture of Christ, the conqueror of nature. In 
the boat His followers are wildly distraught. Death and destruction 
stare them in the face. They know no human remedy. At every ef- 
fort of their seamanship the angry waves scoff. Their sails have been 
taken out of the winds, but the winds pound doubly hard at the fragile 
walls of their boat. They hoped to shelter themselves against the fury 
of the storm their own way. They could not succeed. They admit 
then that only Christ, the conqueror of nature, the God of nature, could 
save them. They knew fortunately what to do. They called upon 
Him. He calmed the waves. Even as He did, He gently chided them 
for their lack of faith in Him as conqueror of nature. 

You have heard the story of the man who was afraid of lightning. 
He thought that, if he could build a shelter under ground, he would 
have a perfect refuge from storms. One day a storm broke suddenly. 
He rushed for his cave in the ground. Just before he arrived there, the 
lightning ripped the shelter out of the ground and demolished it. The 
man exclaimed: “I guess there is no way to avoid the rage of God.” 
He was wrong; there isa way. Christ is pictured to you in this miracle 
of calming the sea as your refuge in any storm. To-day He is your hope 
in natural struggles. He is the conqueror of nature, because He is 
nature’s God. 


Christ as Conqueror of Souls 


Christ is the conqueror of souls. Look into the scenes recalled by 
the Liturgy of this day, and you will discover that all prayers pay tri- 
bute to Him as conqueror. This is a step along the way that leads to 
Calvary and His conquest of sin there. It is the step that presents 
Christ, the conqueror of souls. You remember that He chided the 
Apostles for their lack of faith. Do you think they went home that 
night without faith? It was not strong, but they believed in Him. 
He had not yet set Himself before them as the final conqueror of souls. 
That was reserved to His Resurrection. But He did let them know 
by this miracle that He was the conqueror of souls. This is a step to- 
wards His final victory. 

You have seen the picture of Christ, the conqueror of the world and 
of souls. Your part in the Liturgy of to-day is the réle of a follower of 
Christ the Conqueror. You follow by faith—faith not only in His 
promises concerning heaven but, as St. Bernard reminds you, concerning 


earth. 
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Following Christ by Hope 


Everybody believes in a reward. Sometimes people overlook the 
fact that Christ promised those who believe in Him happiness here too; 
that happiness is peace. Everybody in this church believes in heaven. 
You follow Christ by hope. You place your trust in Him. You know 
of the remark: “God we trust, the rest pay cash.” But sometimes it 
happens in the spiritual life that this slogan is made to read: “God we 
trust if He can pay cash.”’ Sometimes people expect to see their way 
clear before trusting in God’s promises concerning those who rely upon 
Him. You follow Christ the Conqueror by love. The Epistle for to- 
day tells you that—by love for His law, love for His creatures, love for 
your own souls, which are His creation. Follow Christ the Conqueror 
by earnestly obeying His law, by doing good to all men, and by showing 
an appreciation for His greatest gift to you, your immortal soul. If 
you do, the offering of this sacrifice will cleanse you from your frailty. 
Christ the Conqueror will reign in you as Christ your Leader, not your 
foe. 


Book Reviews 


Psychoanalysis and Catholicism.—The 
relation between psychoanalysis and 
Catholicism is a much disputed topic. 
Some writers have been impressed by the 
idea that psychoanalysis is the latest and 
most “scientific’ development in the 
field of medical psychology, and even of 
general psychology. They have, accord- 
ingly, tried to bring about a compromise 
between this new school and the prin- 
ciples of Catholic philosophy, since it 
could not be overlooked that these two 
are essentially incompatible. On the 
other hand, there have been scholars who 
have rejected psychoanalysis absolutely, 
because they not only thought its prin- 
ciples to be contradictory to Catholic or 
Christian ideas, but also regarded the 
psychoanalytic method as so inseparably 
linked up with its fundamental philoso- 
phy that to accept the former means to 
put up also with the latter. 

Catholic psychiatrists like Rh. Liertz in 
Germany, and Protestant theologians 
like O. Pfister in Switzerland, have advo- 
cated psychoanalysis. Catholic writers 
like the late P. J. Lindworsky, S.J. (once 
professor of psychology at the Universi- 
ties of Cologne and Prague), and Protest- 
ants like O. Runestam (theologian at 
Upsala), have emphasized not only the 
incompatibility referred to but also the 
basic mistakes of Freudian psychology. 
Criticisms of the latter kind were also 
made by many who were in no way con- 
nected with any definite philosophical, 
let alone theological, school. Numerous 
authors have, especially in Germany (be 
it noted that this refers to pre-Hitlerian 
Germany, and that therefore no “‘racial’’ 
reasons come in), severely criticized 
Freud. The psychoanalysts have not 
thought it worth while to answer these 
critics, simply because they are so con- 
vinced that they know the truth, and 
that the others are protesting not because 
of factual but because of subjective, 
psychological reasons. Anyone, how- 


ever, undertaking a justification of 
psychoanalysis before the bar of philoso- 
phy, ought to consider the arguments 
brought forth against psychoanalysis. 

His failure to comply with this demand 
is one of the drawbacks of Dr. Roland 
Dalbiez’ work, the English translation of 
which has recently been published. The 
author, quite well known for his articles 
on matters philosophical, is apparently 
acquainted only with French literature. 
All works in other languages are simply 
ignored. It is not permissible, however, 
to proceed in this manner, especially 
when dealing with a controversial sub- 
ject. Another criticism which cannot be 
omitted is that the author lacks sufficient 
training in general psychology as well as 
in psychiatry to qualify him for his pres- 
ent investigation. Several of his state- 
ments are highly objectionable (e.g., his 
remarks on “conditioned reflexes’). 

The book is divided into two parts. 
Volume I presents the theory and the 
methodological principles of Freudian 
psychoanalysis. (It should be noted 
that this name “psychoanalysis’’ ought 
to be used exclusively for Freud’s sys- 
tem; all other schools of medical psy- 
chology fall under the heading of psycho- 
therapy, but must not be confused with 
Freud’s views. Dr. Dalbiez correctly 
restricts psychoanalysis to Freudian 
psychology.) Volume II deals with the 
criticism of Freud’s philosophical back- 
ground, and attempts a kind of adapta- 
tion to Catholic philosophy. 

Little objection can be taken to Vol- 
ume I, although some slight inaccuracies 
may be found. But there are very seri- 
ous objections to the fundamental thesis. 
Dr. Dalbiez believes that Freud’s method 


1 Roland Dalbiez, Psychoanalytic 
Method and the Doctrine of Freud. Trans- 
lated by T. F. Lindsay, with Introduction 
by E. B. Strauss (Longmans Green & 
Co., New York City. Two volumes, 
pp. xvi 415, xii 331). 
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can be used while at the same time his 
philosophy is discarded. This idea the 
present reviewer considers as utterly 
mistaken. Freudian method implies 
necessarily interpretation. And this in- 
terpretation is psychoanalytic only when 
and as long as it is based on the prin- 
ciples of Freudian philosophy. The 
very moment one abandons (e.g.) the 
notion that all mental facts may be 
traced back ultimately to instinctual 
longings, psychoanalytic interpretation 
loses its sense and becomes quite impos- 
sible. Consequently, the retention of the 
technique of interpretation, according to 
the canons of psychoanalysis, implies 
inevitably the acceptance of the funda- 
mental principles. There is no way out. 
For we must pay this one compliment to 
Freud: his system is perfectly consistent; 
we have to accept the whole of it or 
nothing. If one admits the truth of the 
methodological principles, one has to 
put up with the philosophy too. 

The author apparently feels that 
psychoanalysis offers the only way for 
helping people who have become victims 
of neurotic or similar troubles. The 
author would recognize this idea as un- 
tenable if he had a real knowledge of 
psychiatry and of other methods of men- 
tal treatment. His lack of training in 
psychiatry here becomes a serious handi- 
cap. 

Consequently, such books as this are 
dangerous. They are read by people 
who have still less knowledge of the facts. 
The reader is impressed by an author 
who evidently is a sincere Catholic and a 
philosopher, and who therefore is easily 
believed to be an authority. He is not. 
He is prejudiced by his personal experi- 
ence, and his judgment suffers from his 
ignorance of facts and ideas. However 
earnest he be in his intentions, and how- 
ever praiseworthy his attempt may be to 
bring help to suffering people, his book 
cannot be recommended. It may be 
quite interesting to the student of the 
history of medical psychology; it may 
be of interest to the specialist because of 
some appealing ideas; but the work is 
adapted neither to serve as an introduc- 
tion for the beginner nor to make palat- 


able an essentially uncatholic theory to 
the Catholic priest, layman, or psychia- 
trist. The less notice that is taken of 
this book, and the sooner it disappears, 
the better. It is sure to be forgotten be- 
fore long, because there is nothing in it 
that is really new, and too much that is 
obviously false. 

Rupo.rF Auiers, M.D., P#.D. 


Introduction to the Old Testament.'— 
Seminary professors and students will be 
glad that Dr. Steinmueller has followed 
up his Volume I of this Scripture series 
(on General Introduction) by this new 
special work on the Old Testament. 
His first Volume is already well known 
and highly regarded by many hundreds 
of students in various seminaries, where 
it has been introduced and accepted as a 
standard treatise on its subject in Eng- 
lish. 

After looking through this second Vol- 
ume rather carefully, we feel that its 
practical value and importance can 
hardly be better stated and summarized 
for our readers than by quoting the fol- 
lowing points from the publisher’s 
jacket: 

“1. It supplies full and authentic in- 
formation regarding the origin, author- 
ship, purpose, canonicity, and detailed 
contents of every book of the Old Testa- 
ment. 

“2. The position of the higher critics 
on each book is frankly faced, their argu- 
ments stated, their errors exposed, and 
the Catholic position vindicated in every 
instance. The analysis of the difficult 
Pentateuchal problem, for example, is a 
model of completeness and clarity. 

“3. The work follows the triple divi- 
sion of the O.T. into Historical, Didactic 
and Prophetic Books, which is now uni- 
versally adopted in Rome and other 
European centers of Biblical science. 
This division permits a logical, system- 
atic and chronological treatment of the 
subject-matter, and gives the reader a 


14 Companion to Scripture Studies. 
Vol. II. Special Introduction to the Old 
Testament. By the Rev. John E. Stein- 
mueller, S.T.D., S.Scr.L. (Joseph F. 
Wagner, Inc., New York,City). 
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much clearer grasp of the O.T. as a 
whole. 

“4, All the modern achievements of 
international Catholic Biblical science 
are now made available in a single vol- 
ume for English-speaking readers. 

“5. The work not only refutes the 
errors of the critics, but corrects many 
misconceptions widely current even 
among Catholics. For example, the 
work points out that, in declaring a 
Book inspired, the Church does not neces- 
sarily issue any decision as to its author- 
ship or origin. 

“6. Naturally, all the decisions of the 
Holy See on the O.T. in general and on 
the individual Books are given in full.” 

If the treatment of the different Books 
of the Old Testament given in this work 
is brief, it is all the better for professors 
and students alike, as enabling the former 
practically to sum up and focus their 
knowledge and erudition, and as provid- 
ing the latter with a useful and substan- 
tial framework which can be more easily 
retained by the memory and enlarged as 
need may require. There are teachers 
who possess vast learning, but lack the 
practical judgment to separate the essen- 
tial from the accidental, the useful from 
the curious, and to present their knowl- 
edge in a way that is attractive, perti- 
nent, and easy torecall. Likewise, many 
if not most students, listening to a great 
mass of erudition and elaboration on the 
part of a professor, find it difficult, and 
even impossible, to condense and arrange 
what they have heard into clear, logical 
and practical form. 

Such handicaps Dr. Steinmueller has 
gone far to remove for both these classes 
in this new work. Seminary professors 
and students, therefore, owe him a real 
debt of gratitude. And not only they, 
but intelligent lay people and Study 
Clubs can greatly profit, with a minimum 
of labor and time, by possessing and 
using this book and its companion vol- 
ume, written by a competent, experienced 
and zealous author. 

CHaRLEs J. CaALuan, O.P. 

The Song of Bernadette.\—Franz 
Werfel has written a remarkable book, not 

1The Viking Press, New York City. 


only from the viewpoint of the treatment 
of the Saint of Lourdes and her times, 
but also on account of the fact that the 
author isa Jew. It is no less astonishing 
that the book was selected by the Book of 
the Month Club, and thus immediately 
propelled on the way to become a best 
seller. The Talbot Club made it its 
selection for students for the month of 
May-June. Hence, priests should know 
something about this novel. The au- 
thor’s reason for writing on this topic 
was a promise made at Lourdes during 
his flight from persecutors, if he should 
safely reach the end of his journey, 
California. He kept his promise, and 
his book, a work of true beauty, made its 
appearance as a magnificent thanksgiv- 
ing. While not historical in all its de- 
tails, the novel is woven around the his- 
torical facts of the life of Bernadette. 
The opinions, actions and schemes of 
the common people, government officials, 
and the intelligentsia are well portrayed, 
and form the tapestry upon which the 
historical personality and character of 
Bernadette are clearly depicted. There 
are some words and expressions that are 
either inaccurate or ill-chosen from a 
Catholic viewpoint, but they are not of 
consequence. In an article in The Com- 
monweal, the author explains why he 
wrote the book in the form it appears in, 
as a polemic of the war. He writes: 
“Not a material but a spiritual principle 
is at stake in this, the only genuine world 
war. It is indeed a war between the 
principles of spiritual life and spiritual 
death.” This is true, because the ma- 
terial things which the war strives to 
set in order are moral and spiritual at 
bottom. Those who insist upon the 
material aspects of the fight will veer 
towards Moscow, and not to Lourdes. 
However, the casual reader will probably 
not detect the hidden and deeper mean- 
ing of this remarkable book, although it is 
there. What the effect will be on the 
numerous readers of this book is hard 
to say. Faith does not come through 
knowledge. It is a gift of God, which, 
however, is never withheld from those 
sincerely seeking it. 

K1Lian J. Hennricu, O.F.M. Cap., A.M. 





